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Art. II. — 1. Specimens of English Dramatic Poets, who 
lived about the Time of Shakspeare. With Notes. By 
Charles Lamb. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1845. 
16mo. pp. 448. 
2. Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of the Jlge of 
Elizabeth. By William Hazlitt. New York : 
Wiley & Putnam. 16mo. pp. 216. 

Among the English critics of the present century, none 
was entitled to speak with more authority of the Old English 
Dramatists than Charles Lamb. His letters and essays 
show that his choicest hours were spent in their company. 
Their scenes and characters did not merely pass before his 
mind for review, but seemed to run into his blood and imagi- 
nation, and blend with his life. He was the representative 
of the Elizabethan age to the nineteenth century, and en- 
forced the claims of his stalwart veterans to attention with a 
nicety of criticism which had the sureness of a fine instinct. 
The notes to his Specimens, quaint, keen, and short, are 
good examples of penetrating and interpretative criticism. 
The fine fusion in Lamb's mind of humor and imagination 
gives to these meagre notices a peculiar raciness and sweet- 
ness, unlike most retrospective criticism. Marlowe, Decker, 
Webster, Massinger, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
were not to him mere names of persons who once existed, but 
he had a genial sense of their presence, as he bent lovingly 
over their time-stained pages. Their hearts and imaginations 
spoke directly to his own ; theirs were the old, familiar faces, 
known from his youth upwards. We conceive of him, at 
times, as being present at the wit contests at the Mermaid, 
and as feeling the " words of subtile flame " which flashed 
from the lips of Shakspeare, Jonson, and Fletcher. From 
his realization of them as persons, he was less likely to ex- 
aggerate their merits as authors. He saw them as they were 
in their lives, and judged them as a kindly contemporary 
spirit. Consequently, his volume of Specimens is infused 
with the very soul of the time ; and it may be set down as 
one of the most fascinating of compilations. 

The Lectures of Hazlitt on the same period are a good 
counterpart to Lamb's book. They display more than his 
usual strength, acuteness, and eloquence, with less than the 
3 * 
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usual acerbities of his temper. His stern, sharp analysis 
pierces and probes the subject down through the surface to 
the centre ; and it is exercised in a more kindly spirit than 
is common with him. His volume is enriched with delicious 
quotations. Hazlitt had a profound appreciation of the elder 
dramatists, though a less social feeling for them than Lamb ; 
and their characteristic excellences drew from him some of 
his heartiest bursts of eloquent panegyric. From his Lec- 
tures and Lamb's Specimens the general reader would be 
likely to gain a more vivid notion of the intellectual era they 
commemorate, than from any other sources, except the origi- 
nals themselves. 

The period of time in which those whom we call the Old 
English Dramatists flourished runs from the middle of the 
reign of Elizabeth to the Great Rebellion, — about sixty 
years. The most brilliant portion of this period was the 
reign of James the First. The drama commenced with 
Buckhurst, and died out in Shirley. In the intervening time, 
we have the names of Marlowe, Shakspeare, Webster, 
Decker, Tourneur, Heywood, Middleton, Chapman, Ben 
Jonson, Marston, Massinger, Ford, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, — a constellation of genius, which, in power and 
variety, in imagination, passion, fancy, wit, sense, philosophy, 
character, nature, is unexampled in the intellectual annals of 
the world. Bacon, Hooker, Hobbes, Browne, Cudworth, 
Barrow, Taylor, Napier, Spenser, Sidney, Raleigh, and, 
we may add, Milton, may be classed in the same generation. 
These sixty years were most emphatically " rammed " with 
intellectual life. Great men, men of originating minds in dif- 
ferent departments of literature and science, men eminent in 
action and speculation, men whose names ring now as sweet 
music in the ears of all who speak the English tongue, seemed to 
have been crowded and crammed into this era, " infinite riches 
in a little room." Yet the age was what we would call rude and 
coarse in its manners, the language had not been trained into 
a facile instrument of thought, few people were " educated," 
in our sense of the term, and civilization had but imperfectly 
done its work on the old barbarism ; and yet we doubt if 
external circumstances were ever more propitious to the 
development in a people of the greatest energies of intellect 
and passion. 

The age to which we refer was one of vast intellectual 
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and moral activity. That great movement of the European 
mind at the revival of letters, whose splendid results were 
seen in the invention of gunpowder and printing, in the 
Reformation, the discovery of the American continent, the 
overthrow of feudalism, the new importance given to the 
middle class, the spread of the classics, the creation of 
national literatures, the assertion of individual rights, and the 
general tendency to transfer the sceptre of influence from the 
soldier to the thinker, was most deeply felt in England during 
this period, and, as regards literature, it achieved there its 
mightiest triumphs. When we contrast the age with that 
which immediately preceded it, we seem almost to realize 
the vision of Milton, of a "mighty and puissant nation, 
rousing itself, like a strong man after sleep, and shaking his 
invincible locks." Every thing was in motion. Great events 
stimulated great passions. An old order of life, with its in- 
stitutions, its manners, its superstitions, was shaken to its 
foundations. New ideas and images were rushing into the 
national life from a thousand sources. Greece, Rome, Italy, 
Spain, poured into the one great channel their blended 
streams. In the vast background of the national history, in 
the manners and passions of the feudal age, were exhaust- 
less materials of heroic romance. What was passing away 
in actual life was transferred to the imagination, to reappear 
idealized in poetry. The old times were sufficiently recent 
to be ideally apprehended. They lingered in knightly feelings 
and accomplishments, and shaped the highest minds of the 
age in a mould of heroism. An artificial civilization had 
neither tamed nor refined the energies of the heart. There 
were great diversities of culture, character, manners, ranging 
from extreme coarseness to high delicacy, and a correspond- 
ing external costume, which afforded the poet a wide variety 
of subjects, from which to select striking individualities and 
picturesque images. The intellect of the country was prying, 
inquisitive, bold, disposed to innovation, and yet creative. 
The understanding and the imagination were both alive and 
active. There was a certain fulness, roundness, and har- 
mony of mental development in the great men of the time, 
which gives a character of majestic ease to their sturdiest 
exertions of power. None of their faculties acquired a 
diseased activity at the expense of the rest. It was not a 
time to produce Humes or Schellings in philosophy, Crabbes 
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or Wordsworths in poetry. Taken altogether, it would be 
difficult to find a class of minds more comprehensive, pro- 
found, practical, and available. The philosophers were poets, 
and the poets philosophers. There was a strong develop- 
ment and happy equipoise of those powers which relate to 
actual life, and those which refer to the world of imagination. 
The literature of the period has body as well as soul. Things 
were grasped in the concrete, and so stated that their sub- 
stance and vital spirit could not be separated. Great minds 
nursed Utopias in their capacious and far-darting imaginations, 
without being troubled with a diseased self-consciousness, and 
without whining about their circumstances. The noblest 
spirit of them all was an actor and manager of a theatre, who 
excelled all his contemporaries as much in prudence as in 
genius, and is one of the three professional authors of Great 
Britain who obtained a competence by literature. The age 
was not troubled with "gifted spirits," " earnest minds," or 
" poet-souls." 

The intellectual and moral activity of which we have 
spoken, though it was felt in nearly all departments of philoso- 
phy, literature, and action, and produced in all magnificent re- 
sults, left perhaps its most wonderful traces on the dramatic 
literature of the period. The originality and power of this 
as a mirror of life cannot be contested, however much may 
be said against the rudeness and inartistical shape of the 
majority of its products. Were a man to exhaust the litera- 
tures of" all other times and nations, he could not be intro- 
duced to the English drama without being startled from the 
complacency of his settled tastes, and compelled to acknowl- 
edge the existence of a new province of imagination, not 
implied or foretold in any canons of criticism. The reading 
of the Old Dramatists to such a person would be like gazing 
at the earth's central fires through cracks in the ground made 
by an earthquake. He would see the nature of man revealed 
in its most terrible aspects of crime and suffering, — all the 
restraints both on depravity and virtue torn violently away, — 
and the heart in its naked reality laid open to view. All the 
conventional proprieties and even decencies of language he 
would find continually violated. The bad and the good, the 
great and the mean, wisdom and folly, mirth and grief, he 
would see jostling each other in seeming inextricable confu- 
sion. He would hear not only the natural language of passion, 
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even to the lowest tone that the heart half whispers to itself, 
but that language as modified by the thousand diversities 
of character. Oaths and vulgarities would ring through his 
brain, just as some exquisite strain of poetry had died away 
on his ear. He would stand amazed to find so much of 
genius and impassioned action associated with so much 
flutter and rant, and perhaps would seek, in the phrase 
" irregular genius," a convenient passage out of astonishment 
into contented ignorance. 

The fine audacity that distinguishes these writers has, we 
believe, no parallel in literature. It led often to monstrous 
violations of taste and probability, but it still enabled them 
to reach heights and sound depths, which equal powers, 
wielded by a less daring will, could never have achieved. 
We shall see, also, that, though plain to coarseness in speech 
when they undertook to represent coarse characters, they 
rarely, with the exception perhaps of Fletcher, tampered 
with moral laws. A good, wholesome English integrity 
generally underlies their vulgarities. Their works would not 
be so likely to corrupt the mind as some of Byron's and 
Moore's, for, though they represent immorality, they do not 
inculcate it. Their robust strength of nature preserved them 
from sentimentality, if not from bombast and buffoonery. 
Their minds breathed the bracing air of their time, — a time 
which would tolerate what would now be considered breaches 
of decorum, but would not tolerate the smaller vices of 
intellect and sentiment. Of course, in these remarks, as far 
as they touch upon gross faults, we do not mean to include 
Shakspeare among his brother dramatists. He excelled 
them all as much in judgment as in genius. 

The first playhouse built in England was erected in Black- 
friars, in the year 1569 or 1570 (Hallam says 1576), about 
twenty years before Shakspeare commenced writing for the 
stage . Previously to this establishment of the " regular drama, " 
there had been three different species of theatrical representa- 
tions, — miracles or mysteries, written by priests on religious 
subjects, and performed by them on holydays, in which, as 
Campbell phrases it, "Adam and Eve appeared naked, the 
devil displayed his horns and tail, and Noah's wife boxed the 
patriarch's ears before entering the ark " ; — moralities, which 
sprang from the mysteries, and approached nearer to regular 
plays, their characters being composed of allegorical personi- 
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fications of virtues and vices ; — and free translations from 
the classics, performed at the inns of court, the public 
seminaries, and the universities. 

In 1574, the queen licensed a company of actors, called 
the Earl of Leicester's Servants, to play throughout England, 
" for the recreation of her loving subjects, as for her own 
solace and pleasure when she should think good to see them." 
Theatres rapidly increased. In 1606, there were seven in 
London ; in 1629, we believe there were seventeen. They 
were opposed, in an early stage of their career, by the 
Puritans and the graver counsellors of the sovereign. In 
1583, at the time that Sir Philip Sidney published his Defence 
of Poesy, he could find little in their performances to ap- 
prove. Though forbidden, after the year 1574, to be open 
on the Sabbath, the prohibition does not appear to have been 
effective during the reign of Elizabeth. Secretary Walsing- 
ham laments over the whole matter in this wise : — " The 
daily abuse of stage plays is such an offence to the godly, 
and so great a hindrance to the gospel, as the Papists do 
exceedingly rejoice at the blemish thereof ; for every day in 
the week, the players' bills are set up in sundry places in the 
city, — some in the name of her Majesty's men, some of the 
Earl of Leicester's, some the Earl of Oxford's, the Lord 
Admiral's, and divers others, so that, when the bell tolls to 
the lecture, the trumpet sounds to the stage. The playhouses 
are filled, when the churches are naked. It is a woful sight 
to see two hundred proud players jet in their silks, when five 
hundred poor people starve in the streets." 

As the taste for theatrical exhibitions increased, the task 
of providing the theatres with plays became a profession. 
Most of the precursors, contemporaries, and successors of 
Shakspeare were young men of education, who came down 
to the city from the universities, to provide themselves with 
a living by whatever cunning there was in their brain and ten 
ringers. Some became actors as well as writers. The 
remuneration of the dramatist was small. Poverty and dis- 
soluteness seem to have characterized the pioneers of the 
drama. As the theatre was popular as well as fashionable, 
the " groundlings," who paid their sixpences for admission, 
had their tastes consulted. This accounts, in some degree, 
for the rant and vulgarity which strangely disfigure so many 
of the plays. The usual miseries and vices which char- 
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acterize men of letters in an unlettered age, when authors are 
numerous and readers are few, distinguish the lives of many 
of the elder dramatists. Ben Jonson, in the Poetaster, makes 
Tucca exclaim, with a side reference to the poets of his own 
day, that " they are a sort of poor, starved rascals, that are 
ever wrapt up in foul linen ; and can boast of nothing but a 
lean visage peering out of a seam-rent suit, the very emblem 
of beggary." We suppose this was too true a picture of 
many, whose minds deserved a better environment of flesh 
and raiment. 

Of those who preceded Shakspeare, the best known names 
(leaving Buckhurst and Hill out of the list) are Lyly, Kyd, 
Nash, Greene, Lodge, and Marlowe. Much cannot be said 
in praise of these, if we except the latter. Lyly is full of 
daintiness and conceit, with sweet fancy and sentiment oc- 
casionally thrown in. He translates every thing into quaint 
expression. Thus, his Endymion professes that " his thoughts 
are stitched to the stars." Another of his characters looks 
forward to the time when " it shall please the fertility of his 
chin to be delivered of a beard." Peele has melody of 
versification, and a sort of Della-Cruscan fancy. His David 
and Bethsabe contains striking passages, as when Zephyr 
is addressed : — 

" Then deck thee with thy loose, delightsome robes, 
And on thy wings bring delicate perfumes " ; — 

or the resolution of David : — 

" To joy her love I '11 build a kingly bower, 
Sealed in hearing of a hundred streams.'''' 

Kyd wrote The Spanish Tragedy, a play bad enough in 
itself, but singular from the additions made to it by " eminent 
hands." Its bombast was probably popular. Ben Jonson 
was one of those engaged to write additional scenes ; but he 
has ridiculed the whole play in Every Man in his Humor, in 
the scene between Bobadil and Master Mathew, the town gull. 
Bobadil says, " I would fain see all the poets of these 
times pen such another play as that was ! " Greene's 
death was more tragic than any thing he wrote or conceived. 
He is now principally remembered for having called Shak- 
speare "an upstart crow." 

But a more potent spirit than any of these, and beyond all 
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question the first in rank among the precursors of Shakspeare, 
was Christopher Marlowe. His " mighty line " has been 
celebrated by Ben Jonson ; Drayton finely ascribes to him 
" those brave sublunary things that the first poets had " ; 
and according to old George Chapman, — 

" He stood 

Up to the chin in the Pierian flood." 

Marlowe, indeed, towers up among his contemporaries, huge, 
lawless, untamable, the old Adam burning fiercely within 
him, his frame of mind 

" Betokening valor and excess of strength," 

and in his strange compound of sublimity and rant, giving an 
impression half way between a thunder-scarred Titan "and an 
Alsatian bully. From the impress of perverse and turbulent 
power that his dramas bear, and the evident heartiness with 
which he deifies self-will, we may well suppose that his life 
diverged considerably from the strait line of the command- 
ments. The two prominent features of his biography are 
exceedingly characteristic. In his life, he labored under the 
imputation of infidelity, and was said to have blasphemed the 
Holy Trinity ; and he died in a tavern brawl, in 1593 or 
1594, about the time that Shakspeare was writing Richard 
the Second. Campbell suggests, that, had Marlowe lived, 
Shakspeare might have had something like a competitor. 
This we think is too high praise ; for Marlowe, with all his 
fire and fancy, is limited in his range of character, and stamps 
the image of himself on all his striking delineations. He is 
intense, but narrow. The central principle of his mind was 
self-will, and this is the bond which binds together his 
strangely huddled faculties. Of all English poets, he most 
reminds us of Byron ; ruder, it may be, but at the same 
time more colossal in his proportions. He is a glorious old 
heathen, "large in heart and brain," — a fiery and fickle 
Goth, on whose rough andsavage energies a classical culture 
has been piled, tossed among the taverns, and theatres, and 
swelling spirits of London, to gratify the demands of his 
senses in some other way than by acts of brilliant pillage. In 
his lustiness, his absence of all weak emotions, his fierce 
delight in the mere feeling of self, in the heedlessness with 
which he heaps together rubbish and diamonds, and in the 
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frequent starts and strange far-flights of his imagination, he is 
the model of irregular genius. His mind, in its imperiousness, 
disregarded by instinct the natural relations of things, forced 
objects into the form of his individual passions, and lifted 
his vices into a kind of Satanic dignity, by exaggerating them 
into shapes colossal. His imagination, hot, swift, impatient 
of control, pervaded by the fiery essence of his blood, and 
giving wings to the most reckless desires, riots in the maddest 
visions of strength and pride. Of all writers, he seems to 
feel the heartiest joy in the mere exercise of power, regard- 
less of all the restraints which make power beneficent. His 
most truculent characters, Tamburlaine, Eleazar, Barabbas, 
Faustus, all have blazoned on their brows, " Kit Marlowe, 
his mark. " There is no mistaking his heaven-defying energy, 
nor his Ishmaelitish strut and swagger. His soul tears its 
way through his verse, " tameless, and swift, and proud," 
scorning all impediments, and ever ambitious to go 

" Right forward, like the lightning 
And the cannon-hall, opening, with murderous crash, 
Its way to blast and ruin." 

From this headlong haste come his bombast and extravagance, 
" his lust of power, his hunger and thirst after unrighteous- 
ness, his glow of imagination, unhallowed save by its own 
energies." Whether his Muse cleave the upper air, or 
draggle in the dirt, it ever gives unity of impression. In 
" Lust's Dominion, or the Lascivious Queen," the rapid 
movement of the man's mind is very characteristic, — rattling 
recklessly on through scenes of murder, cruelty, and lust, — 
now striking off " burning atoms " of thought, and now mere- 
ly infusing fire into fustian, — his faculties at times stretched 
on the rack, writhing in fearful contortions, and smiting the 
ear with the wild screams of a tortured brain, — but still 
marching furiously forward, daring every thing, and playing 
out the game of tragedy freely and fearlessly. In this play 
he somewhat reminds us of the actor who blacked himself all 
over when he performed Othello, and called that "going 
thoroughly into the part." Marlowe scatters lust and crime 
about in such careless profusion, that they cease to excite 
horror. His Muse must too often have appeared to him in 
some such form as the hideous phantom in Clarence's 
dream, — 

VOL. LXIII. — no. 132. 4 
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" A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood." 

But amidst all his spasmodic and braggart lines in the vein of 
King Cambyses, his mind continually gives evidence of pos- 
sessing pathos, sweetness, and true power. Imaginations of 
the greatest beauty and majesty will sometimes rush up, like 
rockets, from the level extravagance of his most ranting 
plays, " streaking the darkness radiantly " ; — as in that 
celebrated passage in Tamburlaine, which Shakspeare con- 
descended to ridicule through the lips of Ancient Pistol : 

"Enter Tamburlaine., drawn in his chariot by Trebizon and 
Soria, with bits in their mouths, reins in his left hand, in his 
right hand a whip, with which he scourgeth them. 
" Tamb. Holla, ye pamper'd jades of Asia : 
What, can ye draw but twenty miles a day, 
And have so proud a chariot at your heels, 
And such a coachman as great Tamburlaine ? 
But from Asphaltis, where I conquered you, 
To Byron here, where thus I honor you ? 
The horse that guide the golden eye of heaven, 
And blow the morning from their nostrils, 
Making their fiery gate above the glades, 
Are not so honor'd in their governor 
As you, ye slaves, in mighty Tamburlaine." 

Lamb, Vol. i., p. 18. 

From the same play, which has passed into a synonyme 
of bombast and " midsummer madness," but which contains 
lines that Beaumont and Milton have not hesitated to appro- 
priate, Leigh Hunt extracts the following exquisite passage. 

" If all the pens that ever poet held 
Had fed the feeling of their master's thoughts, 
And ev'ry sweetness that inspired their hearts, 
And minds, and muses on admired themes ; 
If all the heavenly quintessence they still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 
Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 
The highest reaches of a human wit ; 
If these had made one poem's period, 
And all combin'd in beauty's worthiness ; 
Yet should there hover in their restless heads, 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the best, 
Which into words no virtue can digest." 
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The description of Tamburlaine's person has a rude Titanic 
grandeur, which still tells on the ear and brain as in the 
lines, — 

" Of stature tall, and straightly fashioned ; 
Like his desire, lift upwards and divine, 
So large of limbs, his joints so strongly knit, 
Such breadth of shoulders, as might mainly bear 
Old Atlas' burthen." 

In the whole description, his predominating desire to ac- 
cumulate round his characters the images of strength and 
majesty, and dwarf all other men in comparison, is finely 
exemplified. Tamburlaine is 

" Pale of complexion, wrought in him with passion " ; 

his eyes are "piercing instruments of sight," 

" Whose fiery circles bear encompassed 
A heaven of heavenly bodies in their spheres." 

The breath of heaven " delights " to play with his curls of 
"amber hair" ; his bent brows " figure death," their smooth- 
ness " amity and life " ; his " kindled wrath can only be 
quenched in blood " ; and he is " in every part proportioned 
like a man," who has the right divine to subdue the world. 
We are astonished that Carlyle has not yet puffed Tambur- 
laine as made after Marlowe's image. The Scythian shep- 
herd deserves a proud place among his heroes. 

Most of Marlowe's powerful scenes are well known. His 
best plays are The Rich Jew of Malta ; Edward the Second, 
the " reluctant pangs of whose abdicating royalty," says 
Lamb, " furnished hints which Shakspeare scarce improved 
in Richard the Second " ; and The Tragical History of the 
Life and Death of Dr. Faustus, which is his greatest and most 
characteristic performance, sadly disfigured, however, by 
bathos and buffoonery, and inspired in part by the very imp 
of mischief. Barabbas, the Jew, has been mentioned as sug 
gesting Shylock. The character, however, has little resem- 
blance to Shakspeare's Jew. It is Marlowe all over. In the 
celebrated scene where Barabbas gloats over his vast wealth, 
his imagination glows like his own "fiery opals." The death- 
scene in Edward the Second, according to Lamb, " moves 
pity and terror beyond any scene, ancient or modern," with 
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which he is acquainted. We think this praise altogether too 
extravagant, but we place it before our readers for judgment. 

" Berkley Castle. The King is left alone with Lightborn, a mur- 
derer. 

" Edw. Who 's there ? what light is that ? wherefore com'st thou ? 

" Light. To comfort you, and bring you joyful news. 

" Edw. Small comfort finds poor Edward in thy looks. 
Villain, I know thou com'st to murder me. 

" Light. To murder you, my most gracious lord ? 
Far is it from my heart to do you harm. 
The queen sent me to see how you were used, 
For she relents at this your misery ; 
And what eyes can refrain from shedding tears, 
To see a king in this most piteous state ? 

" Edw. Weep'st thou already ? list awhile to me, 
And then thy heart, were it as Gumey's* is, 
Or as Matrevis',* hewn from the Caucasus, 
Yet will it melt, ere I have done my tale. 
This dungeon where they keep me is a sink 
Wherein the filth of all the castle falls. 

" Light. O villains ! 

" Edw. And there, in mire and puddle, have I stood 
This ten days' space ; and lest that I should sleep, 
One plays continually upon a drum. 
They give me bread and water, being a king ; 
So that, for want of sleep and sustenance, 
My mind 's distemper'd, and my body 's numb'd, 
And whether I have limbs or no, I know not. 

would my blood drop out from every vein, 
As doth this water from my tattered robes ! 
Tell Isabel the queen, I look'd not thus, 
When for her sake I ran at tilt in France, 
And there unhors'd the duke of Cleremont. 

" Light. O speak no more, my lord ! this breaks my heart. 
Lie on this bed, and rest yourself awhile. 

" Edw. These looks of thine can harbour naught but death ! 

1 see my tragedy written in thy brows. 
Yet stay awhile, forbear thy bloody hand, 
And let me see the stroke before it comes, 
That even then, when I shall lose my life, 
My mind may be more steadfast on my God. 

" Light. What means your highness to mistrust me thus ? 

* His keepers. 
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" Edw. What mean'st thou to dissemble with me thus ? 

" Light. These hands were never stained with innocent blood, 
Nor shall they be tainted with a king's. 

" Edw. Forgive my thought, for having such a thought. 
One jewel have I left, receive thou this. 
Still fear I, and I know not what 's the cause, 
But every joint shakes as I give it thee. 
O, if thou harbour'st murder in thy heart, 
Let the gift change thy mind, and save thy soul ! 
Know that I am a king ; O, at that name 
I feel a hell of grief! Where is my crown ? 
Gone, gone ! and do I still remain alive ? 

" Light. You 're overwatch'd, my lord ; lie down and rest. 

" Edw. But that grief keeps me waking, I should sleep ; 
For not these ten days have these eyelids closed. 
Now as I speak they fall, and yet with fear 
Open again. O wherefore sitt'st thou here ? 

" Light. If you mistrust me, I '11 be gone, my lord. 

" Edw. No, no, for if thou mean'st to murder me, 
Thou wilt return again ; and therefore stay. 

" Light. He sleeps. 

" Edw. O let me not die ! yet stay, O stay awhile ! 

" Light. How now, my lord ? 

" Edw. Something still buzzeth in mine ears, 
And tells me if I sleep I never wake ; 
This fear is that which makes me tremble thus. 
And therefore tell me, wherefore art thou come ? 

" Light. To rid thee of thy life ; Matrevis, come. 

" Edw. I am too weak and feeble to resist : 
Assist me, sweet God, and receive my soul." 

Lamb, Vol. i., pp. 25-27. 

We take leave of Marlowe with an extract from the last 
scene in Faustus. The verse has the sinewy vigor and 
sonorous chime which generally distinguish his style. It is, 
however, intensified by the agony one might feel on view- 
ing his own name traced in flaming characters on the black 
rolls of the damned. 

" Faustus alone. — The clock strikes eleven. 

" Faust. O Faustus, 
Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 
And then thou must be damn'd perpetually. 
Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven, 
That time may cease, and midnight never come. 
4 * 
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Fair Nature's eye, rise, rise again, and make 

Perpetual day : or let this hour be but. 

A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 

That Faustus may repent and save his soul. 

O lente, lente currite, noctis equi ! 

The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike, 

The devil will come, and Faustus must be damn'd. 

O, I will leap to heaven ! Who pulls me down ? 

See where Christ's blood streams in the firmament : 

One drop of blood will save me ; O, my Christ, 

Eend not my heart for naming of my Christ ! 

Yet will I call on him. O spare me, Lucifer ! 

Where is it now ? 't is gone ! 

And see, a threat'ning arm, and angry brow ! 

Mountains and hills, come, come, and fall on me, 

And hide me from the heavy wrath of heaven. 

No ? then I will headlong run into the earth : 

Gape, earth. O no, it will not harbour me. 

You stars that reigned at my nativity, 

Whose influence have allotted death and hell, 

Now draw up Faustus like a foggy mist 

Into the entrails of yon laboring cloud ; 

That when you vomit forth into the air, 

My limbs may issue from your smoky mouths, 

But let my soul mount, and ascend to heaven. 

The watch strikes. 
O half the hour is past ! 't will all be past anon. 
O if my soul must suffer for my sin, 
Impose some end to my incessant pain ! 
Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years, 
A hundred thousand, and at the last be saved : 
No end is limited to damned souls. 
Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul ? 
Or why is this immortal that thou hast ? 
O Pythagoras, Metempsychosis, were that true, 
This soul should fly from me, and I be chang'd 
Into some brutish beast. 
All beasts are happy, for when they die, 
Their souls are soon dissolv'd in elements ; 
But mine must live still to be plagued in hell. 
Curst be the parents that engender'd me : 
No, Faustus, curse thyself, curse Lucifer, 
That hath depriv'd thee of the joys of heaven. 

The clock strikes twelve. 
It strikes, it strikes ; now, body, turn to air, 
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Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell. 
O soul, be chang'd into small water-drops, 
And fall into the ocean ; ne'er be found. 

Thunder, and enter the Devils. » 

mercy, heaven, look not so fierce on me ! 
Adders and serpents, let me breathe awhile : 
Ugly hell, gape not : come not, Lucifer : 

1 '11 burn my books : O Mephistophilis ! " 

Lamb, Vol. i., pp. 36 - 38. 

It is supposed that Marlowe wrote the principal portion of 
the old plays which Shakspeare altered into the Second and 
Third Parts of Henry the Sixth. Malone, on comparing the 
latter with their originals, found that 1,771 lines had been taken 
without alteration, 2,373 altered, and only 1,899 had been 
added. Greene, in his Groat'sworth of Wit, published in 
1592, addressing, it is conjectured, Marlowe, exclaims, — 
" Yes, trust them not [the players}, for there is an upstart 
crow, beautified with our feathers, that, with a tiger's heart 
wrapped in a player's hide, supposes he is as well able to bom- 
bast out a blank verse as any of you, and, being an absolute 
Johannes factotum, is, in his own conceit, the only Shake- 
scene in a country." 

Next to Shakspeare, there is no dramatist of the period 
whose name is so familiar to English ears as that of Ben 
Jonson, though he is probably less read than either Mas- 
singer or Fletcher. The associations connected with his 
name have contributed to keeping it alive, for he is, in most 
points of his character, the very embodiment of England, a 
veritable, indubitable John Bull. The base of his character 
is sound, strong, weighty sense, with that infusion of insular 
prejudice which keeps every true Englishman from being a 
cosmopolite, either in literature, arts, government, or man- 
ners. He has also that ingrained coarseness, which, in the 
Anglo-Saxon mind, often coexists with the sturdiest moral- 
ity, and, though it disconnects virtue from delicacy, prevents 
vice from allying itself with refinement. In reading Jonson 
we continually fall upon expressions which "no young lady 
ought to read " ; still there is nothing which tends to cor- 
rupt the morals as well as to vulgarize the speech. Vir- 
tue and vice, honesty and baseness, indulge in no coquetry 
in his representations. We are acquainted with no dramatist 
whose characters, bad and good, are better adapted to excite 
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in us the same feelings that we should experience, if we met 
them in actual life. 

With this basis of sound English sense, Jonson has fancy, 
humor, satire,«learning, a large knowledge of men and mo- 
tives, and a remarkable command of language, sportive, 
scornful, fanciful, and impassioned. One of the fixed facts 
in English literature, he is too strongly rooted ever to be up- 
set. He stands out from all his contemporaries, original, 
peculiar, leaning on none for aid, and to be tried by his own 
merits alone. Had his imagination been as sensitive as that 
of many of his contemporaries, or his self-love less, he would 
probably have fallen into their conscious or unconscious im- 
itation of Shakspeare ; but as it was, he remained satisfied 
with himself to the last, delving in his own mine. His 
" mountain belly and his rocky face" are good symbols of 
his hard, sharp, decided, substantial, and arrogant mind. 
His life and writings both give evidence of great vitality and 
force of character. Composition must have been with him 
a manual labor, for he writes with all his might. The weak- 
nesses of his character, his perversity, his bluff way of brag- 
ging of his own achievements, his vanity, his domineering 
egotism, his love of strong food, his deep potations, and the 
heartiness, good-will, and latent sense of justice which un- 
derlie all, are thoroughly English, and make him as familiar 
to the imagination as a present existence. We speak of 
Shakspeare's mind, but Jonson starts up always in bodily 
proportions. He seems some boon companion whom we 
have seen in a preexistent state. Shakspeare's creations, 
from Hamlet to Falstaff, are more real to us than Shak- 
speare himself; but we have a more intense conception of 
Jonson than we have of any of his characters, not even ex- 
cepting Bobadil and Sir Epicure Mammon. His life was 
commensurate with the whole generation of great poets to 
which he belonged. He survived Shakspeare twenty-one 
years. His biography is better known than that of any of 
his contemporaries. 

Jonson's life was checkered by many vicissitudes. He 
was born in the city of Westminster, in the year 1574. 
His father went out of the world about a month after our 
poet came into it ; and his worthy mother shortly after mar- 
ried a master-bricklayer. By the aid of some friend, whose 
name is unknown, he was sent to Westminster school and 
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transferred thence to Cambridge university. After staying 
there a short time, his resources failed him, and he returned 
home to work at the trade of his father-in-law. This occu- 
pation, however, he could not long endure, and he went as a 
volunteer in the army serving in Flanders. He distinguished 
himself by his valor, and prided himself no little on having 
conquered and killed an enemy, in the view of both armies, 
in single combat. The trade of arms, however, does not 
appear to have been attended in his case with any lucrative 
results, and he returned home at the end of one or two cam- 
paigns. Shortly after, at about the age of nineteen, he went 
upon the stage, as actor and journeyman writer ; but for four 
years seems to have done little more than make additions to 
old plays, or furnish scenes to other dramatists. In 1596, 
however, when he was only twenty-two years old, his Every 
Man in his Humor, the most generally popular of his plays, 
was produced. Previously to this he had killed a brother- 
player in a duel, and came near being hanged for it ; had 
turned Roman Catholic, and been suspected of a share in a 
Popish conspiracy ; and had got married ; three incidents in 
the life of a young man just at maturity, which show quite 
an extraordinary aptitude for affairs. 

The scene of Every Man in his Humor, as originally 
written, was in Italy. It was popular from the first. In 
1598, Jonson became acquainted with Shakspeare, and 
through his influence was enabled to bring out his play, as 
now remodelled with English names, at the Blacktriars 
theatre. Shakspeare is supposed to have acted the part of 
the elder Knowell in this comedy. In 1599, Jonson brought 
out Every Man out of his Humor, the first representation of 
which was attended by Queen Elizabeth. In the epilogue 
to the play, hyperbole is racked to find terms of adoring ad- 
miration for the queen. Jonson, in his conversations with 
Drummond, did not hesitate to give his real opinion about 
the haughty Tudor's susceptibility to flattery. In this play 
the author shows that contempt for public opinion which 
breaks out in so many of his prefaces. He calls the public 
"that many-mouthed, vulgar dog." Cynthia's Revels was 
acted in 1600, and excited much opposition. Decker and 
Marston were prominent among those it offended ; and in 
consequence, Jonson's next play, The Poetaster, was espe- 
cially devoted to satirizing them and exalting himself. To 
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any one who desires to know his tremendous sway over the 
vocabulary of scorn, contempt, hatred, and invective, we 
would commend this comedy. Decker and Marston are 
introduced under the names of Crispinus and Demetrius, and 
remorselessly ridiculed. The opinions they are made to 
express of Jonson himself are exceedingly racy, and enable 
us to judge what were the feelings experienced towards him 
by some of his contemporaries. Thus, Demetrius (Marston) 
says, — " Horace ! he is a mere sponge ; nothing but humors 
and observation ; he goes up and down sucking from every 
society, and when he comes home squeezes himself dry 
again." Another calls him " a sharp, thorny-tooth'd, satir- 
ical rascal " ; one that would " sooner lose his best friend 
than his least jest" ; a thing "all dog and scorpion, that 
carries poison in his teeth, and a sting in his tail." In the 
arraignment, Decker is called poetaster and plagiary ; Mars- 
ton, play-dresser and plagiary ; and they are accused of tax- 
ing Jonson falsely of " self-love, arrogance, impudence, 
railing, niching by translation," &c, for a base and envious 
purpose. In their sentence we are favored with a view of 
the " local habitations " of the poets of the day ; for they are 
forbidden to defame our poet " at booksellers' stalls, in tav- 
erns, two-penny rooms, tyring-houses, noblemen's buttresses, 
and puisne's chambers." The enemies of Jonson are summed 
up as " fools or jerking pedants," " buffoon, barking wits," 
tickling "base, vulgar ears," with "beggarly and barren 
trash." In the " Apologetical Dialogue," at the end of the 
play, all phrases of scorn and contempt are exhausted to 
cover his opponents with infamy. He speaks of his own 
works as 

" Things that were born when none but the still night 
And his dumb candle say his pinching throes" ; 

and he closes with a lofty expression of his own studious 
habits and devotion to letters: — 

" I that spend half my nights and all my days 
Here in a cell, to get a dark, paleface 
To come forth with the ivy or the bays, 
And in this age can hope no other grace, — 
Leave me ! There 's something come into my thought 
That must and shall be sung high and aloof, 
Safe from the wolfs black jaw and the dull ass's hoof." 
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There is in this play a good representation given of the 
different feelings with which different classes at that day re- 
garded poetry. Thus, one of the characters calls Homer 
"a poor blind rhyming rascal, that lived obscurely up and 
down in booths and tap-houses, and scarce ever made a good 
meal in his sleep, the *** hungry beggar " ; but Jonson, 
speaking through the lips of another, exclaims, 

" Would men but learn to distinguish spirits, 
And set true difference 'twixt those jaded wits 
That run a broken pace for common hire, 
And the high raptures of a happy muse, 
Borne on the wings of her immortal thought, 
That kicks at earth with a disdainful heel, 
And beats at heaven's gates with her bright hoofs, 
They would not then, with such distorted faces 
And desperate censures, stab at Poesy ; 
They would admire bright knowledge, and their minds 
Should ne'er descend on so unworthy objects 
As gold, or titles." 
The character of Virgil, in this play, has been conjec- 
tured to refer to Shakspeare, and Horace's (Jonson's) en- 
comium on him is characteristic and true. 

" Hor. His learning savors not the school-like gloss, 
That most consists in echoing words and terms, 
And soonest wins a man an empty name : 
Nor any long, or far-fetch'd circumstance, 
Wrapt in the curious general'ties of arts ; 
But a direct and analytic sum 
Of all the worth and first effects of arts. 
And for his poesy, 't is so rammed with life, 
That it shall gather strength of life, with being, 
And live hereafter more admired than now." 

Lamb, vol. n., p. 68. 

The Poetaster made Jonson many enemies, as well it 
might. Decker replied in The Satiromastrix, or the Un- 
trussing of a Humorous Poet. It contains some beautiful 
poetry, and some capital hits. One of the females in the 
play says, " That same Jonson has a most ungodly face, by 
my fan ; it looks for all the world like a rotten russet apple, 
when 't is bruised. It 's better than a spoonful of cinnamon- 
water next my heart, for me to hear him speak ; he sounds 
it so i' th' nose; — and O, to see his face make faces, when 
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he reads songs and sonnets." Again, — " Look at his par- 
boiled face, look, — his face puncht full of eyelet holes, like 
the cover of a warming-pan." This is characteristic, and 
gives probably as true a representation of the personal ap- 
pearance of Jonson as the "dark, pale face" he has him- 
self celebrated. 

In 1603, Jonson produced his weighty tragedy of Sejanus, 
a noble piece of work, full of learning, ingenuity, and force 
of mind in wielding bulky materials. It was brought out at 
the Globe theatre, with the greatest poet the world ever 
saw acting in one of the inferior characters. It is difficult 
to conceive that a man who had at this time produced A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, As You Like it, Hamlet, and 
Henry Fourth, should play in one of Ben Jonson's tragedies. 
Jonson and Shakspeare seem at this period to have been at 
the height of their friendship. The " wit-contests" at the 
Mermaid Tavern date from the appearance of Sejanus. 
Fuller, speaking of these, compares Shakspeare to an Eng- 
lish man-of-war, and Jonson to a Spanish great galleon. 
" Master Jonson was built far higher in learning ; solid, but 
slow in his performances ; Shakspeare, lesser in bulk, but 
lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, and take advan- 
tage of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and invention." 
Fuller speaks further of Ben, as a man whose parts " were 
not so ready to run of themselves as able to answer the 
spur ; so that it may be truly said of him, that he had an 
elaborate wit, wrought out by his own industry." Those 
must have been great meetings where Shakspeare, Jonson, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Raleigh, Selden, Camden, and Donne 
were among the party. Beaumont, in a letter to Ben, gives 
his testimony to the brilliancy of the conversation, when he 
exclaims, — 

" What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid ! heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one, from whom they came, 
Had put his whole wit in a jest." 

Jonson seems to have held anger but a short time, and 
was far from being malignant. On the accession of James, 
he chose his old opponent Decker to be his associate in de- 
signing an entertainment for the reception of the king, — a 
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metrical job given to him by the court and city ; and was 
connected, also, shortly after, with Marston and Chapman, in 
writing Eastward Hoe, a comedy which came near subjecting 
all three to the grossest indignities, on account of some satire 
it contained against the Scotch. They were all imprisoned 
for a short time, and it was rumored that their ears and noses 
were to be slit. Jonson's mother, who seems to have been 
a strong-minded woman, told her son, after he had been lib- 
erated, that she intended to have mixed some " strong and 
lusty poison in his drink," sooner than have him thus dis- 
graced. This little event in his life does not appear to have 
injured him with King James, who was his patron through 
life. Between the years 1605 and 1611, he wrote his three 
comedies, Volpone, Epicosne, and The Alchemist, and also 
his tragedy of Catiline, together with a number of masques 
represented at court. These last contain much of his most 
delicate and fanciful poetry, and many of his most bewitch- 
ing lyrics. About the year 1616, he succeeded Daniel as 
poet laureate, and probably wrote his noble poetical tribute 
to Shakspeare soon afterwards. In the summer of 1618, he 
set out on his celebrated pedestrian journey to Scotland. 
After some hospitable delays, he arrived at the house of 
Drummond of Hawthornden, in April, 1619. He talked 
rather recklessly to his brother-poet, and probably swaggered 
considerably on his reputation. The record left by his host of 
this free and easy conversation is honorable to neither, and 
has irretrievably damned Drummond. His name, which 
might have been preserved as an agreeable bewailer of 
imaginary love miseries, has become associated' with treach- 
ery and inhospitality. 

In 1625, King James died. From this period, Jonson's 
life assumes its darker aspects. Poverty and sickness came 
upon him. He suffered from the palsy. In 1629, he had 
sufficiently recovered to produce his play of The New Inn. 
This was unsuccessful, though it contains some of his best 
scenes, and the character of Lovel has sweet and noble 
traits, not common to Jonson's heroes. Lovel's definition 
of true love in this play is Platonic in its fineness and purity. 
The following lines, in which he speaks of the power of 
the passion on himself, have a winning beauty of expression 
which is exquisite. 

vol. lxiii. — no. 132. 5 
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" Lov. There is no life on earth, but being in love ! 
There are no studies, no delights, no business, 
No intercourse, or trade of sense, or soul, 
But what is love ! I was the laziest creature, 
The most unprofitable sign of nothing, 
The veriest drone, and slept away my life 
Beyond the dormouse, till I was in love ! 
And now I can out-wake the nightingale, 
Out-watch an usurer, and out-walk him too, 
Stalk like a ghost that haunted 'bout a treasure ; 
And all that fancied treasure, it is love ! " 

Lamb, Vol. n., pp. 78, 79. 

In this comedy, also, the author's tough diction melts, at 
one moment, into this melodious imagination : — 

" Then shower'd his bounties on me, like the Hours, 
That open-handed set upon the clouds, 
And press the liberality of heaven 
Down to the laps of thankful men.'''' 

The last eight years of Jonson's life vacillated between 
comfort and want. He seems to have had friends, who 
came to his assistance in his extreme need. His habits of 
expensive living must have kept him poor. To support a 
man of his " unbounded stomach " required more than the 
ordinary remunerations of literature. He seems, however, 
to have had intervals of prosperity in his later years. How- 
ell, writing in 1636 to Sir Thomas Hawk, has a most vivid 
picture of him, as he appeared in all the glory of conviviality. 
"I was invited yesternight to a solemn supper, by B. J., 
where you were deeply remembered. There was good 
company, excellent cheer, choice wines, and jovial welcome. 
One thing intervened which spoiled the relish of the rest, — 
that B. began to engross all the discourse, to vapor extremely 
of himself, and by vilifying others to magnify his own Muse. 

But, for my own part, I am content to dispense with 

the Roman infirmity of Ben, now that time has snowed upon 
his pericranium." In Sir John Suckling's Session of the 
Poets, we have another most characteristic portrait of Jon- 
son, as he appeared in his old age. 

" The first that broke silence was good old Ben, 
Prepar'd before with Canary wine, 
And he told them plainly he deserv'd the bays, 
For his were call'd works where others' were but plays. 
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Apollo stopp'd him there, and bade him not go on ; 
'T was merit, he said, and not presumption, 
Must carry 't ; at which Ben turned about, 
And in great choler offered to go out." 

Jonson died on the 6th day of August, 1637, at the age of 
sixty-three. He survived both his wife and his children. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. A common pave- 
ment stone, laid over his grave, bears the inscription, " O 
Rare Ben Jo/inson ! " (not Jonson, as it is always printed) , — 
a phrase which has passed into the current speech of England. 

Jonson drenched his large and heavy brain freely with 
stimulants. It was said that every line of his poetry cost 
him a cup of sack. " He would," according to Aubrey, 
" many times exceed in drink ; Canary was his beloved 
liquor ; then he would tumble home to bed, and when he had 
thoroughly perspired, he would then to study." In the 
bacchanalian phraseology of that day, he was called a Canary 
bird. He is said to have weighed twenty stone. Barry 
Cornwall has the courageous gracelessness to commend 
Ben's festivities, saying that " the Muses should be fed 
generously, — that good meats and sound wines nourish and 
invigorate the brain, and enable the imagination to send 
forth spirited and sounding strains." In Jonson's case, we 
imagine wine was necessary to set the huge substance of his 
brain in motion. Charles the First probably understood the 
poet's wants, when he added the tierce of Canary wine to his 
yearly stipend of £ 100, as poet laureate. Habits of hard 
drinking were common in those days. 

With the exception of this too potent conviviality, and 
bating some inherent faults of character, Jonson seems 
to have been one of the best men of his time. He was 
honest and honorable. He had a hearty hatred of mean- 
ness and baseness, and shot his sharp invective at the 
crimes and follies of his day with commendable courage. 
More than most of his contemporaries, he estimated the 
dignity of the poet's vocation. In the dedication of Volpone 
he feelingly alludes to the bad reputation into which his order 
had fallen ; and in the midst of much pedantry and arrogance, 
we see a true love for his art. He anticipates Milton in 
asserting " the impossibility of any man's being the good 
poet, without first being a good man." With terrible force 
he lashes those of his craft who have betrayed the good cause 
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by ribaldry and profaneness, and also declaims against the 
depravity of the. age which supports them in their sins. But 
that all the dramatic poets are " embarked on this bold ad- 
venture to hell," he calls a malicious slander ; and to show 
his own innocence, pounces on those " miscelline inter- 
ludes," where, he says, "nothing but the filth of the time 
is uttered, and with such impropriety of phrase, such plenty 
of solecisms, such dearth of sense, so bold prolepses, so 
racked metaphors, with brothelry able to violate the ear of a 
pagan, and blasphemy to turn the blood of a Christian to 
water." He laments, that, through the insolence of these 
writers, the name of poet, once so honorable, has become 
" the lowest scorn of the age " ; and in a sentence worthy 
of Milton, asserts, that, if the Muses be true to him, he will 
" raise the despised head of poetry again, and, stripping her 
out of those rotten and base rags wherewith the times have 
adulterated her form, restore her to her primitive habit, 
feature, and majesty, and render her worthy to be embraced 
and kissed of all the great and masterspirits of our world." 
These are brave and bright words, and show deep feeling. 
His works display, in a hundred places, a similar spirit. He 
rails at the age continually for its degeneracy and wickedness ; 
and takes the strong ground, that the " principal end of poesie 
is to inform men in the best reason of living." Jonson 
really scorned the office of pander to depraved tastes. We 
do not think that he ever consciously surrendered principle to 
profit. The exaggerated notion he entertained of his own 
powers made him more disposed to lead than to follow ; and 
the worst that can be said of him is, that, if he failed in an 
honest effort, he went growling back into his den, savage but 
unconquered. Fletcher's lighter brain and looser principles 
allowed him to slide more easily into the debasing habit of 
meeting a demand for brilliant profligacy with ample supplies. 
The dramas of Jonson are formed 'of solid materials, bound 
and welded rather than fused together. Most of his comic 
characters are local, and representative of particular traits or 
humors, — dramatic satires on contemporary follies and 
faults. Of course, most of his plays are dull to a modern 
reader. They are, however, well worthy the attention of 
every student of English literature. His greatest delineation 
we conceive to be Sir Epicure Mammon, in The Alchemist, 
though Volpone and Bobadil might contest the palm. The 
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"riches fineless" of learning and imagery lavished upon this 
character perfectly astound the imagination. Nothing can 
be more masterly than the manner in which it is sustained ; — 
the towering sensuality of the man, the visions of luxury and 
wealth in which his mind roams and revels, his intense reali- 
zation of the amazing fictions he himself creates, the complete 
despotism established by his imagination over his senses, and 
the resolute credulity with which he accommodates the most 
obstinate facts to his desires, make up a character which in 
originality, force, and truth of delineation, seems to us only 
second to Falstaff, or at least, to have, out of Shakspeare, 
no peer among the comic creations of the English drama. 

Volpone, Bobadil, Sejanus, and Catiline are strong de- 
lineations which we cannot pause to consider. As a speci- 
men, however, of Jonson's ponderous style, we cannot refrain 
quoting a few lines in the tragedy of Catiline, from the scene 
in the first act, on the morning of the conspiracy. Lentulus 
says : — 

" Lent. It is methinks a morning full of fate. 
It riseth slowly, as her sullen car 
Had all the weights of sleep and death hung at it. 
She is not rosy-finger'd, but swoln black. 
Her face is like a water turn'd to blood, 
And her sick head is bound about with clouds, 
As if she threaten'd night ere noon of day. 
It does not look as it would have a hail 
Or health wish'd in it, as on other morns." 

Lamb, Vol. n., p. 75. 

Catiline, in allusion to the massacres of Sylla, gives a stern 
and terrible image of death : — 

" Slaughter bestrid the streets, and stretched himself 
To seem more huge. " ; 

and he exclaims afterwards : — 

" Cinna and Sylla 
Are set and gone ; and we must turn our eyes 
On him that is, and shines. Noble Cethegus, 
But view him with me here ! He looks already 
As if he shook a sceptre o'er the senate, 
And the aw'd purple dropt their rods and axes. 
The statues melt again, and household gods 
5 * 
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In groans confess the travails of the city : 
The very walls sweat blood before the change ; 
And stones start out to ruin, ere it comes." 

Lamb, Vol. n., p. 78. 

It would be easy to extract largely from Jonson's plays to 
illustrate his powers of satire, fancy, observation, and wit ; 
and to quote numberless biting sentences, that seem steeped 
" in the very brine of conceit, and sparkle like salt in fire." 
His masques are replete with beautiful poetry, as delicate as 
it is rich. We have only space, however, to introduce from 
The Sad Shepherd one specimen of his sweetness, which 
seems to have been overlooked by others. 

" Here she was wont to go ! and here ! and here ! 
Just where those daisies, pinks, and violets grow : 
The world may find the spring by following her, 
For other print her airy steps ne'er left. 
Her treading would not bend a blade of grass, 
Or shake the downy blow-ball from his stalk ! 
But like the soft west wind she shot along, 
And where she went, the flowers took thickest root, 
As she had sowed them with her odorous foot.'''' 

Tennyson has a similar idea in The Talking Oak, but has 
added a subtle imagination, which our old bard's mind would 
not have been likely to grasp : — 

" And light as any wind that blows, 
So fleetly did she stir, 
The flowers, she touched on, dipt and rose, 
And turned to look on her." 

The plays of Thomas Decker, honest old Decker, are the 
records of one of the finest and most lovable spirits in English 
literature. His name has suffered much from Jonson's sharp, 
cutting scorn, and, indeed, with many readers he still bears 
about the same relation to old Ben that Cibber does to Pope. 
But he has found strong and acute friends in Lamb, Hazlitt, 
and Hunt, and his rare merits as a poet have been felicitously 
presented. He is, in fact, one of the most fascinating 
dramatists of his generation, and, with much vulgarity and 
trash, has passages worthy of the greatest. He is light, airy, 
sportive, humane, forgetive, and possesses both animal and 
intellectual spirits to perfection. He seems flushed and 
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heated with the very wine of life ; throws off the sunniest 
morsels of wit and wisdom with a beautiful heedlessness and 
unstudied ease ; and in his intense enjoyment of life and 
motion appears continually to exclaim, with his own Matheo, 
" Do we not fly high ? " Though he experienced more than 
the common miseries and vexations of his class, still, like Old 
Fortunatus, he seems to be " all felicity up to the brims " ; 
to have " revelled with kings, danced with queens, dallied 
with ladies, worn strange attires, seen fantasticoes, con- 
versed with humorists, been ravished with divine raptures 
of Doric, Lydian, and Phrygian harmonies." Every thing 
in him is swift, keen, sparkling, full of quicksilver briskness 
and heartiness. His sentiment and his fancies run out of 
him in the overflowing exuberance of a happy disposition. 
There is something delightfully simple in his cheerfulness 
and humanity. His genial imagination plays with divinities. 
His quiver is full of those winged arrows which strike the 
mark in the white, though seemingly sent with a careless aim. 
His sympathies with nature and his kind are wide, deep, and in- 
stinctive. His mind speeds freely out among external things, 
with nothing to check its wide-wandering flights. His Muse 
leaps, laughs, and sings, of its own sweet will. Even when he 
condescends to what Hunt calls an " astounding coarseness," 
in representing the bloods and men of wit and pleasure about 
town, which inhabit most of the comedies of the time, there is 
still a sharpness and quickness of movement which carries the 
mind swiftly through the mud into a better region. Decker has, 
strictly speaking, no morality ; for nothing in his works seems 
to depend on will or principle, but to spring from instinctive 
sentiments, and when these are delicate or noble he is among 
the purest of writers. His sweetness and humanity are 
exquisitely fine. Thus, one passage in his celebrated lines on 
Patience has become almost world-renowned. 

" Patience, my lord, why, 't is the soul of peace ; 
Of all the virtues, 't is nearest kin to heaven ; 
It makes men look like gods. The best of men 
That e'er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed.'''' 

In the same spirit is his dialogue between the Christian lady 
and the angel, in the Virgin Martyr, a tragedy written in 
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connection with Massinger. The refinement of the feeling is 
almost unmatched by any dramatist under Shakspeare. 
Dorothea is attended by an angel, disguised as a page, — a 
" smooth-faced, glorious thing," a thousand blessings " danc- 
ing upon his eyes." 

"Angelo. Dorothea. The time, midnight. 

" Dor. My book and taper. 

" Ang. Here, most holy mistress. 

" Dor. Thy voice sends forth such music, that I never 
Was ravished with a more celestial sound. 
Were every servant in the world like thee, 
So full of goodness, angels would come down 
To dwell with us : thy name is Angelo, 
And like that name thou art. Get thee to rest ; 
Thy youth with too much watching is opprest. 

" Ang. No, my dear lady. I could weary stars, 
And force the wakeful moon to lose her eyes, 
By my late watching, but to wait on you. 
When at your prayers you kneel before the altar, 
Methinks I 'm singing with some quire in heaven, 
So blest I hold me in your company. 
Therefore, my most lov'd mistress, do not bid 
Your boy, so serviceable, to get hence ; 
For then you break his heart. 

" Dor. Be nigh me still, then. 
In golden letters down I '11 set that day 
Which gave thee to me. Little did I hope 
To meet such worlds of comfort in thyself, 
This little, pretty body, when I, coming 
Forth of the temple, heard my beggar-boy, 
My sweet-fac'd, godly beggar-boy, crave an alms, 
Which with glad hand I gave, with lucky hand ; 
And when I took thee home, my most chaste bosom 
Methought was fill'd with no hot wanton fire, 
But with a holy flame, mounting since higher, 
On wings of cherubims, than it did before. 

'•'■Ang. Proud am I that my lady's modest eye 
So likes so poor a servant. 

" Dor. I have ofier'd 
Handfuls of gold but to behold thy parents. 
I would leave kingdoms, were I queen of some, 
To dwell with thy good father ; for, the son 
Bewitching me so deeply with his presence, 
He that begot him must do 't ten times more. 
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I pray thee, my sweet boy, show me thy parents ; 
Be not ashamed. 

" Ang. I am not : I did never 
Know who my mother was ; but, by yon palace, 
Fill'd with bright heav'nly courtiers, I dare assure you, 
And pawn these eyes upon it, and this hand, 
My father is in heav'n ; and, pretty mistress, 
If your illustrious hour-glass spend his sand 
No worse, than yet it doth, upon my life, 
You and I both shall meet my father there, 
And he shall bid you welcome. 

" Dor. A bless'd day ! " 

Lamb,Yol. n, pp. 189-191. 

Decker's brain was fertile in fine imaginations and choice 
bits of wisdom, expressed with great directness and point. 
We give a few specimens. 

" See, from the windows 
Of every eye Derision thrusts out cheeks 
Wrinkled with idiot laughter ; every finger 
Is like a dart shot from the hand of Scorn." 

" The frosty hand of age now nips your blood, 
And strews her snowy flowers upon your head, 
And gives you warning that within few years 
Death needs must marry you ; those short minutes, 
That dribble out your life, must needs be spent 
In peace, not travail." 

" Beauty is a painting ; and long life 
Is a long journey in December gone, 
Tedious and full of tribulation." 

" Though mine arm should conquer twenty worlds, 
There , s a lean fellow beats all conquerors." 

" An oath ! why 't is the traffic of the soul, 
The law within a man ; the seal of faith ; 
The bond of every conscience ; unto whom 
We set our thoughts like bands." 

The Duchess of Malfy, and The White Devil, by John 
Webster, are among the greatest tragic productions of 
Sbakspeare's contemporaries. They are full of " deep 
groans and terrible ghastly looks." " To move a horror 
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skilfully," says Lamb, " to touch a soul to the quick, to lay 
upon fear as much as it can bear, to wean and weary a life 
till it is ready to drop, and then step in with mortal instru- 
ments to take its last forfeit, — this only a Webster can do." 
Few dramatists, indeed, equal him in the steadiness with 
which he gazes into the awful depths of passion, and the 
stern nerve with which he portrays the dusky and terrible 
shapes which flit vaguely in its dark abysses. Souls black 
with guilt, or burdened with misery, or ghastly with fear, he 
probes to their innermost recesses, and both dissects and 
represents. His mind had the sense of the supernatural in 
large measure, and it gives to many of his scenes a dim and 
fearful grandeur, which affects the soul like a shadow cast 
from another world. He forces the most conventional ,of his 
characters into situations which lay open the very constitution 
of their natures, and thus compels them to act from the primi- 
tive springs of feeling and passion. He begins with duke and 
duchess, he ends with man and woman. The idea of death 
asserts itself more strongly in his writings than in those of his 
contemporaries. In The White Devil, the poisoned Bra- 
chiano exclaims, — 

" On pain of death, let no man name death to me : 
It is a word most infinitely terrible." 

No person could have written the last line without having 
brooded deeply over the mystery of the grave. It belongs 
to that " wild, solemn, preternatural cast of grief which 
bewilders us " in Webster. He fully realized, in relation to 
tragic effect, that present fears are less than " horrible imagin- 
ings. With this sombre and unearthly hue tinging his mind, 
he is still not deficient in touches of simple nature, wrought 
out with exquisite art and knowledge, and producing effects 
the most pathetic or sublime. The death-scene of the 
Duchess of Malfy is a grand example. This proud, high- 
hearted woman is persecuted by her two brothers with a 
strange accumulation of horrors, designed, with a devilish 
ingenuity, gradually to break her heart and madden her brain. 
We give the whole scene, commencing at that point where 
she hears the noise of the madmen. Lamb very truly re- 
marks, — " She speaks the dialect of despair, her tongue has 
a snatch of Tartarus and the souls in bale. What are 
' Luke's iron crown,' the brazen bull of Perillus, Procrustes' 
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bed, to the waxen images which counterfeit death, to the 
wild masque of madmen, the tomb-maker, the bellman, the 
living person's dirge, the mortification by degrees ! " 

" Duchess. Cariola. 

" Duch. What hideous noise was that ? 

" Car. 'T is the wild consort 
Of madmen, Lady, which your tyrant brother 
Hath placed about your lodging : this tyranny, 
I think, was never practis'd till this hour. 

" Duch. Indeed, I thank him ; nothing but noise and folly 
Can keep me in my right wits, whereas reason 
And silence make me stark mad ; sit down, 
Discourse to me some dismal tragedy. 

" Car. O 't will increase your melancholy. 

" Duch. Thou art deceived. 
To hear of greater grief would lessen mine. 
This is a prison ? 

" Car. Yes : but thou shalt live 
To shake this durance off. 

" Duch. Thou art a fool. 
The Eobin-red-breast and the Nightingale 
Never live long in cages. 

" Car. Pray, dry your eyes. 
What think you of, Madam ? 

" Duch. Of nothing : 
When I muse thus, I sleep. 

" Car. Like a madman, with your eyes open ? 

" Duch. Dost thou think we shall know one another 
In the other world ? 

" Car. Yes, out of question. 

" Duch. O that it were possible we might 
But hold some two days' conference with the dead ! 
From them I should learn somewhat I am sure 
I never shall know here. I '11 tell thee a miracle ; 
I am not mad yet, to my cause of sorrow. 
Th' heaven o'er my head seems made of molten brass, 
The earth of flaming sulphur, yet I am not mad : 
I am acquainted with sad misery, 
As the tann'd galley-slave is with his oar ; 
Necessity makes me suffer constantly, 
And custom makes it easy. Who do I look like now ? 

" Car. Like to your picture in the gallery ; 
A deal of life in show, but none in practice : 
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Or rather, like some reverend monument 
Whose ruins are even pitied. 

" Duck. Very proper : 
And Fortune seems only to have her eyesight, 
To behold my tragedy : how now, 
What noise is that ? 

" A Servant enters. 

" Serv. I am come to tell you, 
Your brother hath intended you some sport. 
A great physician, when the Pope was sick 
Of a deep melancholy, presented him 
With several sorts of madmen, which wild object 
(Being full of change and sport) forc'd him to laugh, 
And so th' imposthume broke : the selfsame cure 
The duke intends on you. 

" Duch. Let them come in. 

" Here follows a Dance of Madmen, with Music answerable 
thereto : after which Bosola (like an old Man) enters. 

" Duch. Is he mad too ? 

" Bos. I am come to make thy tomb. 

" Duch. Ha : my tomb ? 
Thou speak'st as if I lay upon my death-bed, 
Gasping for breath : dost thou perceive me sick ? 

" Bos. Yes, and the more dangerously since thy sickness is in- 
sensible. 

" Duch. Thou art not mad sure : dost know me ? 

u Bos. Yes. 

" Duch. Who am I? 

" Bos. Thou art a box of wormseed ; at best but a salvatory of 
green mummy. What 's this flesh ? a little crudded milk, 
fantastical puff-paste. Our bodies are weaker than those paper- 
prisons boys use to keep flies in : more contemptible ; since 
ours is to preserve earth-worms. Didst thou ever see a lark 
in a cage ? Such is the soul in the body : this world is like 
her little turf of grass ; and the heaven o 'er our heads, like her 
looking-glass, only gives us a miserable knowledge of the small 
compass of our prison. 

" Duch. Am not I thy duchess ? 

" Bos. Thou art some great woman sure, for riot begins 
to sit on thy forehead (clad in gray hairs) twenty years sooner 
than on a merry milk-maid's. Thou sleepest worse, than if a 
mouse should be forced to take up her lodging in a cat's ear : a 
little infant that breeds its teeth, should it lie with thee, would cry 
out, as if thou wert the more unquiet bedfellow. 
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" Duch. I am Duchess of Malfy still. 

" Bos. That makes thy sleeps so broken : 
Glories, like glowworms, afar off shine bright ; 
But, look'd too near, have neither heat nor light. 

" Duch. Thou art very plain. 

" Bos. My trade is to flatter the dead, not the living. I am a 
tomb-maker. 

" Duch. And thou comest to make my tomb ? 

" Bos. Yes. 

" Duch. Let me be a little merry. 
Of what stuff wilt thou make it ? 

" Bos. Nay, resolve me first ; of what fashion ? 

" Duch. Why, do we grow fantastical in our death-bed ? 
Do we affect fashion in the grave ? 

" Bos. Most ambitiously. Princes' images on their tombs do 
not lie as they were wont, seeming to pray up to heaven : 
but with their hands under their cheeks (as if they died of 
the tooth-ache) : they are not carved with their eyes fixed 
upon the stars ; but, as their minds were wholly bent upon 
the world, the same way they seem to turn their faces. 

" Duch. Let me know fully therefore the effect 
Of this thy dismal preparation, 
This talk, fit for a charnel. 

" Bos. Now 1 shall. [A Coffin, Cords, and a Bell, produced. 
Here is a present from your princely brothers ; 
And may it arrive welcome, for it brings 
Last benefit, last sorrow. 

" Duch. Let me see it, 
I have so much obedience in my blood, 
I wish it in their veins to do them good. 

" Bos. This is your last presence chamber. 

" Car. O my sweet lady. 

" Duch. Peace, it affrights not me. 

" Bos. I am the common bell-man, 
That usually is sent to condemn'd persons 
The night before they suffer. 

" Duch. Even now thou saidst, 
Thou wast a tomb-maker. 

" Bos. 'Twas to bring you 
By degrees to mortification : Listen. 

" Dirge. 
Hark, now every thing is still ; 
This screech-owl, and the whistler shrill, 
Call upon our dame aloud, 
And bid her quickly don her shroud. 

vol. LXin. — no. 132. 6 
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Much you had of land and rent ; 

Your length in clay 's now competent. 

A long war disturb'd your mind ; 

Here your perfect peace is sign'd. 

Of what is 't fools make such vain keeping ? 

Sin, their conception ; their birth, weeping ; 

Their life, a general mist of error ; 

Their death, a hideous storm of terror. 

Strew your hair with powders sweet, 

Don clean linen, bathe your feet : 

And (the foul fiend more to check) 

A crucifix let bless your neck. 

'T is now full tide 'tween night and day : 

End your groan, and come away. 

" Car. Hence, villains, tyrants, murderers : alas ! 
What will you do with my lady ? Call for help. 

" Duch. To whom ; to our next neighbours ? They are mad 
folks. 
Farewell, Cariola. 

I pray thee look thou giv'st my little boy 
Some syrup for his cold ; and let the girl 
Say her pray'rs ere she sleep. — Now what you please ; 
What death ? 

" Bos. Strangling. Here are your executioners. 

" Duch. I forgive them. 
The apoplexy, catarrh, or cough o' the lungs, 
Would do as much as they do. 

" Bos. Doth not death fright you ? 

" Duch. Who would be afraid on 't, 
Knowing to meet such excellent company 
In th' other world ? 

" Bos. Yet methinks, 
The manner of your death should much afflict you ; 
This cord should terrify you. 

" Duch. Not a whit. 
What would it pleasure me to have my throat cut 
With diamonds ? or to be smothered 
With cassia ? or to be shot to death with pearls ? 
I know, death hath ten thousand several doors 
For men to take their exits ; and 't is found 
They go on such strange geometrical hinges, 
You may open them both ways : any way : (for heav'n sake) 
So I were out of your whispering : tell my brothers, 
That I perceive death (now I 'm well awake) 
Best gift is they can give or I can take. 
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I would fain put off my last woman's fault; 

I 'd not be tedious to you. 

Pull, and pull strongly, for your able strength 

Must pull down heaven upon me. 

Yet. stay, heaven gates are not so highly arcWd 

As ■princes'' palaces ; they that enter there 

Must go upon their knees. Come, violent death, 

Serve for Mandragora to make me sleep. 

Go tell my brothers, when I am laid out, 

They then may feed in quiet. [ They strangle her kneeling. 

" Ferdinand enters. 

" Ferd. Is she dead ? 

" Bos. She is what you would have her. 
Fix your eye here. 

" Ferd. Constantly. 

" Bos. Do you not weep ? 
Other sins only speak ; murder shrieks out. 
The element of water moistens the earth, 
But blood flies upwards and bedews the heavens. 

" Ferd. Cover her face: mine eyes dazzle : she died young. 

" Bos. I think not so : her infelicity 
Seem'd to have years too many. 

" Ferd. She and I were twins ; 
And should I die this instant, I had lived 
Her time to a minute." 

Lamb, Vol. I., pp. 198-203. 

Vittoria Corombona, the White Devil, is a great bad 
character, " fair as the leprosy, dazzling as the lightning." 
Her conduct at her arraignment is the perfection of guilt in 
all its defying impudence. We have no space for extracts. 
Webster seems to have imitated the spirit of Shakspeare 
more directly than any of his brother dramatists. In the 
prreface to this play he has a curious reference to his 
master, alluding to the " right happy and copious industry 
of Master Shakspeare, Master Decker, and Master Hey- 
wood." 

Marston, Heywood, Chapman, and Middleton are stirring 
names of this era. John Marston is a bitter satirist of crime 
and folly, and often probes the heart to its core in his dark 
thrusts at evil. He shows a large acquaintance with the 
baseness and depravity of men, and exposes them mercilessly. 
His mind was strong, keen, and daring, with hot and 
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impatient impulses, controlled by a stern will, and condensed 
into scorn. He often " plays the weapon " of his satire 
" like a tongue of flame." He seems to have borne some- 
what the same relation to his contemporaries, that Hazlitt 
did to the authors of our time. He quarrelled and fought 
with many of them, in metrical battles. Tn one of the 
satires of the time he is termed a " ruffian in his style," one 
who 

" Cuts, thrusts, and foins at whomsoe'er he meets " ; 

one who in his satire is not content with " modest, close- 
couch'd terms," but uses 

" Plain, naked words, stript from their shirts, 
That might beseem plain-dealing Aretine." 

We have already referred to his quarrels with Ben Jonson. 
He was doubtless unpopular, as most satirists must be. 
Jonson accuses him of envy and other bad passions. His 
comedy, though often brilliant, has no hearty mirth in it. 
He seems to have been deficient in humor ; but his stern, 
sharp, scornful mind repeatedly touched the sources of pathos 
and terror, though, in his tragedy, he was too apt to shed 
blood as fluently as ink. We extract some short passages 
from his plays, clipped from their connection with character 
and incident, to show the strength of his powers, and their 
poetical side. The first has great sweetness and beauty. 

" As having clasp'd a rose 
Within my palm, the rose being ta'en away, 
My hand retains a little breath of sweet ; 
So may man's trunk, his spirit slipped away, 
Hold still a faint, perfume of his sweet guest." 

The eloquent ravings of Andrugio, in Antonio and Mellida, 
are replete with imagination, as when he asks, — 

" Is not yon gleam the shuddering Morn that flakes 
With silver tincture the east verge of heaven?" 

And again : — 

" Would'st have me go unarm'd among my foes ? 
Being besieg'd by Passion, entering lists 
To combat with Despair and mighty Grief : 
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My soul beleaguer'd with the crushing strength 

Of sharp Impatience. Ha, Lucio ; go unarm'd ? 

Come, soul, resume the valor of thy birth ; 

Myself, myself will dare all opposites : 

I '11 muster forces, an unvanquish'd power : 

Cornets of horse shall press th' ungrateful earth : 

This hollow-wombed mass shall inly groan 

And murmur to sustain the weight of arms : 

Ghastly Amazement, with upstarted hair, 

Shall hurry on before, and usher us, 

Whilst trumpets clamor with a sound of death." 

Lamb, Vol. i., p. 69. 

The following is very powerful and impressive, — misery 
dressed out in the very robes of despair, and darkening earth 
and heaven with its baleful gloom. 

" The rawish dank of clumsy winter ramps 
The fluent summer's vein ; and drizzling sleet 
Chilleth the wan bleak cheek of the numb'd earth, 
While snarling gusts nibble the juiceless leaves 
From the nak'd shudd'ring branch, and pills* the skin 
From off the soft and delicate aspects. 
O now methinks a sullen tragic scene 
Would suit the time with pleasing congruence. 

But if a breast, 
Nail'd to the earth with grief ; if any heart, 
Pierc'd through with anguish, pant within this ring ; 
If there be any blood, whose heat is choak'd 
And stifled with true sense of misery : 
If aught of these strains fill this consort up, 
They arrive most welcome." 

Lamb, Vol. i., pp. 70-71. 

The following passages tell their own story, in strong and 
sometimes terrible language : 

" Bay breaking. 

" See, the dapple grey coursers of the morn 
Beat up the light with their bright silver hoofs, 
And chase it through the sky." 

* Peels. 
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" One who died, slandered. 

" Look on those lips, 
Those now lawn pillows, on whose tender softness 
Chaste modest Speech, stealing from out his breast, 
Had wont to rest itself, as loth to post 
From out so fair an Inn : look, look, they seem 
To stir, 
And breathe defiance to black obloquy." 

" Wherein fools are happy. 

" Even in that, note a fool's beatitude ; 
He is not capable of passion ; 
Wanting the power of distinction, 
He bears an unturn'd sail with every wind : 
Blow east, blow west, he steers his course alike. 
I never saw a fool lean : the chub-faced fop 
Shines sleek with full cram'd fat of happiness : 
Whilst studious contemplation sucks the juice 
From wisard's cheeks, who making curious search 
For nature's secrets, the First Innating Cause 
Laughs them to scorn, as man doth busy apes 
When they will zany men." 

" Description of the Witch Erictho. 

" Here in this desart the great Soul of charms 
Dreadful Erictho lives ; whose dismal brow 
Contemns all roofs, or civil coverture. 
Forsaken graves and tombs (the ghosts forc'd out) 
She joys to inhabit. 

A loathsome yellow leanness spreads her face, 
A heavy hell-like paleness loads her cheeks, 
Unknown to a clear heaven. But if dark winds 
Or black thick clouds drive back the blinded stars, 
When her deep magic makes forc'd heaven quake 
And thunder, spite of Jove : Erictho then 
From naked graves stalks out, heaves proud her head 
With long unkemb'd hair loaden, and strives to snatch 
The night's quick sulphur." 

" Scholar and his Dog. 

" I was a scholar : seven useful springs 
Did I deflower in quotations 
Of cross'd opinions 'boat the soul of man ; 
The more I learnt, the more I learn to doubt. 
Delight, my spaniel, slept, whilst I baus'd leaves, 
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Toss'd o'er the dunces, pored on the old print 

Of titled words : and still my spaniel slept. 

Whilst I wasted lamp-oil, baited my flesh, 

Shrunk up my veins : and still my spaniel slept. 

And still I held converse with Zabarell, 

Aquinas, Scotus, and the musty saw 

Of Antick Donate : still my spaniel slept. 

Still on went I ; first, an sit anima ; 

Then, an it were mortal. O hold, hold ; at that 

They 're at brain buffets, fell by the ears amain 

Pell-mell together ; still my spaniel slept. 

Then whether 't were corporeal, local, fixt, 

Ex traduce, but whether 't had free will 

Or no, hot philosophers 

Stood banding factions, all so strongly propt, 

I stagger'd, knew not which was firmer part, 

But thought, quoted, read, observ'd, and pryed, 

StufR noting-books : and still my spaniel slept. 

At length he wak'd, and yawned ; and by yon sky, 

For aught I know, he knew as much as I." 

Lamb, Vol. i., pp. 73-79. 

Lamb calls Thomas Heywood, very finely, " a sort of 
prose Shakspeare," and adds, " his scenes are to the full as 
natural and affecting. But we miss the poet, that which in 
Shakspeare always appears out and above the surface of the 
nature. Heywood's characters, his country gentlemen, &c, 
are exactly what we see (but of the best kind of what we 
see) in life. Shakspeare makes us believe, while we are 
among his lovely creations, that they are nothing but what we 
are familiar with, as in dreams new things seem old : but we 
awake, and sigh for the difference." Heywood was a rapid 
writer, claiming, in one of his prefaces, the authorship of 
some two hundred and' twenty plays, in which he had " either 
an entire hand, or at least a main finger." Of these, but 
twenty-five have been preserved. He appears to have been 
a modest, amiable man, not especially stirred by the fiercer 
passions, and writing with singular facility a sweet and harmoni- 
ous, though not poetical, style. Hazlitt calls it " beautiful 
prose, put into heroic metre." It is not dotted over with 
those sharp and fiery points of passion and fancy, nor 
brightened by those quick flashes of imagination which char- 
acterize the general style of the period. A Woman Kill'd 
with Kindness is his most affecting play. The character of 
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Mrs. Frankford in this drama has been advantageously- 
compared with that of Mrs. Haller, in The Stranger. The 
Englishman of the seventeenth century is a better moralist 
than the German of the nineteenth. Lamb's extracts from 
four of Heywood's plays will give the reader a good idea of 
his manner and his powers. The most celebrated passage 
in his works is the shipwreck by drink, related in The 
English Traveller, in his peculiar frank, light-footed style. 

" Shipwreck by Drink. 

" This gentleman and I 
Passt but just now by your next neighbour's house, 
Where, as they say, dwells one young Lionel, 
An unthrift youth : his father now at sea. 

There this night 

Was a great feast. 

In the height of their carousing, all their brains 

Warm'd with the heat of wine, discourse was offer'd 

Of ships and storms at sea : when suddenly, 

Out of his giddy wildness, one conceives 

The room wherein they quaff'd to be a pinnace, 

Moving and floating, and the confus'd noise 

To be the murmuring winds, gusts, mariners ; 

That their unsteadfast footing did proceed 

From rocking of the vessel : this conceiv'd, 

Each one begins to apprehend the danger, 

And to look out for safety. Fly, saith one, 

Up to the main top, and discover. He 

Climbs up the bed-post to the tester there, 

Reports a turbulent sea and tempest towards ; 

And wills them, if they '11 save their ship and lives, 

To cast their lading over-board. At this 

All fall to work, and hoist into the street, 

As to the sea, what next came to their hand, 

Stools, tables, tressels, trenchers, bedsteads, cups, 

Pots, plate, and glasses. Here a fellow whistles ; 

They take him for the boatswain : one lies struggling 

Upon the floor, as if he swam for life : 

A third takes the base-viol for the cock-boat, 

Sits in the belly on't, labors, and rows ; 

His oar, the stick with which the fiddler played : 

A fourth bestrides his fellow, thinking to scape 

(As did Arion) on the dolphin's back, 

Still fumbling on a gittern. The rude multitude, 
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Watching without, and gaping for the spoil 

Cast from the windows, went by th' ears about it ; 

The Constable is call'd to atone the broil ; 

Which done, and hearing such a noise within 

Of eminent ship-wreck, enters th' house, and finds them 

In this confusion : they adore his Staff, 

And think it Neptune's Trident ; and that he 

Comes with his Tritons (so they call'd his watch) 

To calm the tempest and appease the waves : 

And at this point we left them." 

Lamb, Vol. i., pp. Ill, 112. 

George Chapman, the translator of Homer, was the author 
of several tragedies and comedies. Lamb places him next 
to Shakspeare in didactic and descriptive passages, but " he 
could not go out of .himself, as Shakspeare could shift at 
pleasure, to inform and animate other existences." His 
genius was reflective rather than dramatic. His plays are 
full of striking imaginations, and stern, deep comments on 
life, with here and there starts of tragic passion. Hazlitt 
says that he " aims at the highest things in poetry, but tries 
in vain, wanting imagination and passion, to fill up the epic 
moulds of tragedy with sense and reason alone, so that he 
often runs into bombast and turgidity, — is extravagant and 
pedantic at one and the same time." This does not do 
justice to what Webster called " the full and heightened 
style of Master Chapman." Though not a man of harmoni- 
ously developed genius, there are few writers of the period, 
whose personal character, as stamped on their serious poetry, 
makes a graver and deeper impression than that of Chapman. 
He is the impersonation of a lofty, daring, self-centred soul, 
feeling within itself a right to achieve the mightiest objects of 
human pursuit, and reposing with a proud confidence on the 
sense of its own power and dignity. His feeling is Titanic, 
but his capacity is not up to his feeling. He resolutely plants 
himself on the soul, and subordinates all things to it, like some 
of our modern Transcendentalists ; but he holds a braver, 
fiercer, and more defying attitude towards external things 
than they. In some respects he reminds us of Marlowe, 
but slower, more weighty, more intensely reflective and self- 
sustained. Perhaps he may be called the Fuseli of our old 
dramatists. We can imagine him, as he sat patiently and 
painfully fashioning, in " the quick forge and working-house 
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of thought," his colossal and irregular shapes of power, 
making some such remark as Fuseli made to the pleasant 
gentleman who asked him if he believed in the existence of 
the soul : — "I don't know, Sir, as you have any soul ; but 

by 5 I know I have." There is about Chapman a 

rough grandeur, firmly based, and as sufficient for itself as an 
old knotty and gnarled tree, rooted in rocks, and lifting itself 
up in defiance of tempests, — not without fine foliage, but prin- 
cipally attractive from its hard vitality, its capacity of resist- 
ance, and the sullen content with which it exposes to the eye 
its tough, ragged, and impenetrable nodosities. He has no 
need of bluster or bombast to confirm his good opinion of 
himself, as is often the case with Marlowe and Byron ; but 
his mind is calm, fixed, and invincible in its self-esteem. The 
citadel of self cannot be conquered, can hardly be attacked, 
though the universe marshals all its pomp and circumstance to 
shame him from his complacency. 

" I am a nobler substance than the stars : 
And shall the baser overrule the better ? 
Or are they better since they are the bigger ? 
I have a will, and faculties of choice, 
To do or not to do ; and reason why 
I do or not do this : the stars have none. 
They know not why they shine, more than this taper, 
Nor how they work, nor what. I '11 change my course : 
I '11 piece-meal pull the frame of all my thoughts : 
And where are all your Caput Algols then ? 
Your planets all being underneath the earth 
At my nativity : what can they do ?" 

Lamb, Vol. i., p. 89. 

And again, hear the brave old heathen discourse of the 
invulnerability of a true master spirit, who has trust in 
himself : — 

" The Master Spirit. 

" Give me a spirit that on life's rough sea 
Loves to have his sails fill'd with a lusty wind, 
Even till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack, 
And his rapt ship run on her side so low, 
That she drinks water,- and her keel ploughs air. 
There is no danger to a man that knows 
What life and death is : there 's not any law 
Exceeds his knowledge ; neither is it lawful 
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That he should stoop to any other law : 
He goes before them and commands them all, 
That to himself is a law rational." 

Lamb, Vol. i., p. 90. 

The lines in Italics furnished Shelley a fit motto for his 
Revolt of Islam. 

Chapman is supposed by Dr. Drake to be the author of 
those lines On Worthy Master Shakspeare and his Poems, 
signed J. M. S-, and commencing, — 

" A mind reflecting ages past," — 

the noblest and justest of the poetical tributes to Shak- 
speare's supreme genius. We think the conjecture a shrewd 
one, and borne out by the internal testimony which the lines 
themselves offer. They are in Chapman's labored and 
" enormous " manner, — the images huge and intellectual, and 
shown through the dusky light of his peculiar imagination. 
Here is a specimen : — 

" To outrun hasty time, retrieve the fates, 
Roll back the heavens, blow ope the iron gates 
Of death and Lethe, where confused lie 
Great heaps of ruinous mortality." 

The reputation of Thomas Middleton, with modern read- 
ers, is chiefly based on his Witch, several often quoted scenes 
of which have been supposed to have suggested to Shak- 
speare the supernatural machinery of Macbeth. If this be 
true, it only proves Coleridge's remark, that a great genius 
pays usurious interest on what he borrows. The play itself 
is tedious, and not particularly poetical, and the witches are 
introduced to effect an object very far from sublime. Lamb, 
after extracting copiously from the play, adds the following 
eloquent and discriminative remarks: — 

" Though some resemblance may be traced between the 
charms in Macbeth, and the incantations in this play, which is 
supposed to have preceded it, this coincidence will not detract 
much from the originality of Shakspeare. His witches are dis- 
tinguished from the witches of Middleton by essential differences. 
These are creatures to whom man or woman plotting some dire 
mischief might resort for occasional consultation. Those origi- 
nate deeds of blood, and begin bad impulses to men. From the 
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moment that their eyes first meet with Macbeth's, he is spell- 
bound. That meeting sways his destiny. He can never break 
the fascination. These witches can fiurt the body : those have 
power over the soul. — Hecate in Middleton has a son, a low 
buffoon : the hags of Shakspeare have neither child of their own, 
nor seem to be descended from any parent. They are foul An- 
omalies, of whom we know not whence they are sprung, nor 
whether they have beginning or ending. As they are without 
human passions, so they seem to be without human relations. 
They come with thunder and lightning, and vanish to airy music. 
This is all we know of them. — Except Hecate, they have no 
names ; which heightens their mysteriousness. Their names, and 
some of the properties which Middleton has given to his hags, 
excite smiles. The weird sisters are serious things. Their 
presence cannot coexist with mirth. But, in a lesser degree, the 
witches of Middleton are fine creations. Their power, too, is, 
in some measure, over the mind. They raise jars, jealousies, 
strifes, like a thick scurf o'er life." — Lamb, Vol. i., p. 163. 

The plays of Middleton are not, in general, up to the level 
of the time. He rambles loosely through his work, and taxes 
the patience of his readers without adequately rewarding 
it. Numerous passages in his dramas, however, show that 
he had that sway over the passions, and that fertility of fancy, 
which seemed native to all the dramatists of the period. 
Hazlitt^concedes to his Women beware Women " a rich, 
marrowy vein of internal sentiment, with fine, occasional insight 
into human nature, and cool, cutting irony of expression." 
In this play occurs the noted rhapsody on marriage, spoken 
by one who was returning, as he supposed, to a faithful wife, 
but who finds her a vixen and adulteress. It reminds us of 
an early chapter in Goethe's Wilhelm Meister. 

" The treasures of the deep are not so precious, 
As are the concealed comforts of a man 
Lock'd up in woman's love. I scent the air 
Of blessings when I come but near the house : 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth ! 
The violet bed 's not sweeter. Honest wedlock 
Is like a banqueting-house built in a garden, 
On which the spring 's chaste flowers take delight, 
To cast their modest odors. 

Now for a welcome 
Able to draw men's envies upon man : 
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A kiss now, that will hang upon my lip, 
As sweet as morning dew upon a rose, 
And full as long." 

Cyril Tourneur is a prominent name among the dramatists 
of the period. His two plays, The Atheist 's Tragedy and 
The Revenger 's Tragedy, are copiously quoted by Lamb. 
He has touches of the finest and highest genius. There 
runs through him a vein of the deepest philosophy. His 
tragedies evince a mind that has brooded long over its own 
thoughts, and sent searching glances into the unsounded depths 
of the soul. In his delineation of the stronger passions, he often 
startles and thrills the mind by terrible and unexpected flashes 
of truth. His diction is free, fearless, familiar, and direct, 
but pervaded by fancy and imagination, and rarely bald and 
prosaic. There is one passage in The Revenger's Tragedy 
which is almost unequalled for tragic grandeur. Castiza is 
urged by her mother and her disguised brother to accept the 
dishonorable proposals of a duke. Vindici, the brother, 
whose object is simply to test the virtue of his sister, elo- 
quently sets forth the advantages she will gain by sacrificing 
her honor. The mother adds : — " Troth, he says true " ; 
and then Castiza vehemently exclaims : — 

" False. I defy you both. 
I have endured you with an ear of fire ; 
Your tongues have struck hot irons on my face. 
Mother, come from that poisonous woman there! 

"■Moth. Where? 

" Cast. Do you not see her? she's too inward, then." 

At the close of this scene, there is one of those beautiful 
touches of nature, conveyed by allusion, in which the old 
dramatists excel. Vindici says : — 

" Forgive me, Heaven, to call my mother wicked ! 
O, lessen not my days upon the earth ! 
I cannot honor her.'''' 

Lamb says, that the scene in which the brothers threaten 
their mother with death for consenting to the dishonor of 
their sister, surpasses, in reality and life, any scenical illusion 
he ever felt. " I never read it," he says, " but my ears tin- 
gle, and I feel a hot blush spread my cheeks, as if I were pres- 
ently about to ' proclaim ' some such ' malefactions ' of myself, 
as the brothers here rebuke in their unnatural parent, in words 

vol. lxiii. — no. 132. 7 
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more keen and dagger-like, than those which Hamlet speaks 
to his mother." 

We extract one passage from this tragedy. Vindici ad- 
dresses the skull of his dead lady. 

" Here 's an eye, 
Able to tempt a great man — to serve God ; 
A pretty hanging lip, that has forgot now to dissemble. 
Methinks this mouth should make a swearer tremble, 
A drunkard clasp his teeth, and not undo 'em, 
To suffer wet damnation to run thro' 'em. 
Here 's a cheek keeps her color, let the wind go whistle : 
Spout rain, we fear thee not : be hot or cold, 
All 's one with us : and is not he absurd, 
Whose fortunes are upon their faces set, 
That fear no other God but wind and wet ? 
Does the silk-worm expend her yellow labors 
For thee ? for thee does she undo herself? 
Are lordships sold to maintain ladyships, 
For the poor benefit of a bewitching minute ? 
Why does yon fellow falsify highways, 
And put his life between the judge's lips, 
To refine such a thing ? keep his horse and men, 
To beat their valors for her ? 
Surely we 're all mad people, and they 
Whom we think are, are not. 
Does every proud and self-affecting dame 
Camphire her face for this ? and grieve her Maker 
In sinful baths of milk, when many an infant starves 
For her superfluous outside, for all this ? 
Who now bids twenty pound a night ? prepares 
Music, perfumes, and sweet meats ? all are hush'd. 
Thou may'st lie chaste now ! it were fine, methinks, 
To have thee seen at revels, forgetful feasts, 
And unclean brothels : sure, 't would fright the sinner, 
And make him a good coward : put a reveller 
Out of his antick amble, 
And cloy an epicure with empty dishes. 
Here might a scornful and ambitious woman 
Look through and through herself. — See, ladies, with false 

forms, 
You deceive men, but cannot deceive worms." 

Lamb,\o\. i., pp. 171,172. 

Those renowned twins of poetry, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
long held a rank among English dramatic writers second 
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only to Shakspeare ; as, in a more profligate period, they 
were deemed his superiors. Though as poets, lyrical and 
descriptive, they are entitled to a high place for fancy and 
sentiment, yet they appear to us thin men, when compared with 
Marlowe, Jonson, Webster, Chapman, and some others. 
In the delineation of character, and in the exhibition of great 
passions, they lack solidity, depth, condensation of style, 
rapidity of action ; and we cannot mention two prominent 
English writers more destitute of moral principle. Fletcher, 
it must be allowed, is the more volatile and fertile sinner of 
the two. During their lives, they enjoyed a vast reputation, 
for they were preeminently the panders of their generation. 
The commendatory verses on their works would fill a small 
volume. Shirley, in a preface to the folio edition of their 
plays, published in 1647, signs himself their " humble ad- 
mirer," and pours out his admiration for their genius in the 
highest strain of panegyric. To mention them, he says, " is 
but to throw a cloud upon all other names, and benight pos- 
terity ; this book being, without flattery, the greatest monu- 
ment of the scene that time and humanity have produced, and 
must live, not only the crown and sole reputation of our 
own, but the stain of all other nations and languages." It 
would be easy to quote other eulogies almost as insanely ex- 
travagant. 

Both these dramatists were men of family and education. 
Beaumont was born in 1586, ten years after Fletcher, and 
died in 1615, ten years before him. His faculties ripened 
early. At the age of ten, he became a gentleman commoner 
at college. When only sixteen, he published a translation of 
one of Ovid 's fables ; and was a close friend of Ben Jonson, 
and one of the lights of the Mermaid, at the age of nineteen. 
His "judgment " seems to have been as universally admitted 
as Fletcher's "fancy." Jonson, it is said, consulted him 
often about the plots of his plays. His partnership with 
Fletcher seems to have commenced when he was about 
twenty-two, and to have run to his death. 

Fletcher was born in 1576, and was less precocious than 
Beaumont. There is no evidence that he wrote for the stage 
before 1606, when he was thirty years old. He seems to 
have had expensive habits, and some property ; the latter 
probably left him in advance of the former. The fact, that 
during the last four years of his life he wrote eleven plays, 
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seems to indicate a dependence on his pen for support. He 
died in 1625, of the plague. Of the fifty-two plays published 
under his and Beaumont's name, it has been contended that 
the latter had part in only seventeen. Among these, how- 
ever; are The Maid's Tragedy, Philaster, and King and No 
King, three of the most celebrated in the collection. There 
is also some reason to believe that Beaumont had a share, 
more or less, in Valentian, and Thierry and Theodoret ; but 
none in The Faithful Shepherdess or the Two Noble Kins- 
men Many critics have thought they traced indubitable 
marks of Shakspeare's mind and manner in some scenes 
of the latter. Lamb countenances this conjecture from the 
internal evidence afforded by some of the striking Shakspear- 
ian scenes. He says that the manner of the two dramatists 
is essentially different. Fletcher's " ideas move slow ; his 
versification, though sweet, is tedious ; it stops every mo- 
ment ; he lays line upon line, making up one after the other, 
adding image to image so deliberately, that we see where they 
join. Shakspeare mingles everything ; be runs line into line, 
embarrasses sentences and metaphors; before one idea has burst 
its shell, another is hatched, and clamorous for disclosure." 
Fletcher wrote twenty-seven plays after Beaumont's death, 
and, it is supposed, four before ; and there are eight written 
in connection with other authors, which swells the whole list 
from fifty-two to sixty. 

This speaks volumes for Fletcher's fruitfulness of fancy ; 
and if the dramas evinced a range and depth of character 
corresponding to their number, it might well excite wonder. 
But this is not the case. The frame-work of Fletcher's 
dramatis personm is generally light and thin, and he contin- 
ually repeats a few types of character. What he lacks in 
depth and intensity of mind, he seeks to make up in point, 
bustle, incident, intrigue, and comic or tragic situation. If we 
subtract from his plays all that is not wit, fancy, imagination, 
and passion, if we strike out what is mere buffoonery, ribaldry, 
or exaggerated commonplace, we shall have left much that 
is brilliant and beautiful, it is true, but also a larger and more 
detestable mass of ignoble depravity and slang than could 
be scooped out of the works of any other man of genius. 
When he began to write, the morality of the fashionable and 
educated classes had become relaxed. The court of James 
the First was dissolute and intrinsically vulgar. The ears of 
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high-born ladies did not tingle at the coarsest jests, nor their 
cheeks burn in viewing the most licentious situations. A 
change had come over the " public " taste, since the time of 
Sidney and Spenser. Debauchery and the maxims of liber- 
tinism, were more in vogue. The line separating the gen- 
tleman from the rake had imperceptibly narrowed, not to be 
altogether obliterated until the reign of Charles the Second. 
Falsehood, folly, sin, and decay seemed natural attendants 
on the Stuarts. Fletcher must be set down as a poet who 
wilfully or heedlessly prostituted his genius to varnish this 
" genteel rottenness." His mind freely obeyed external di- 
rection. Like his own Mistress Bacha, in Cupid's Revenge, 
he seems to say to the age: — 

" I do feel a weakness in myself 
That can deny you nothing ; if you tempt me, 
I shall embrace sin as it were a friend, 
And run to meet it." 

His quick animal spirits, and his absence of depth, preserve 
his immorality from that malignity arid brutality which shock 
us in some of his successors at the Restoration ; and as the 
sweetness of the poet never absolutely leaves him, he rarely 
sinks into their diabolical hardness of heart. But where he 
is better than they, it seems more the result of instinctive 
sentiment than any moral principle. His volatility makes his 
libertinism shallow, hrisk, and careless, rather than hard and 
determined. It is Belial, with the friskiness of Puck. He 
was as bad as his nature would admit, — as bad as a mind so 
buoyant, apprehensive, and susceptible of romantic ideas and 
feelings would allow him to be. Shakspeare did not yield to 
these corrupting tendencies of his day. 

It is generally conceded that Beaumont and Fletcher are 
more effeminate and dissolute than the band of dramatic 
authors to which they must be still considered to belong. 
Their minds had not the grasp, tension, insight, and collected 
energy, which characterized others who possessed less fertility. 
Their tragic Muse carouses in crime, and reels out upon lis 
with bloodshot eyes and dishevelled tresses. From this relax- 
ation of intellect and looseness of principle comes, in a great 
degree, their habit of disturbing the natural relations of things 
in their representations of the sterner passions. The atmos- 
phere of their tragedy is too often hot, thick, and filled with 
7 * 
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pestilential vapors. They pushed every thing to excess. 
Their weakness is most evident, when they strain the fiercest 
after power. Their strength is flushed, bloated, spasmodic, and 
furious. They pitch every thing in a high key, approaching 
to a scream. In what has been considered the most imag- 
inative passage in their whole works, — the speech of Sueto- 
nius to his soldiers before battle, in Bonduca, — the lines seem 
torn from the throat of the speaker : — 

" The gods of Rome fight for ye ; loud Fame calls ye, 
Pitch'd on the topless Apennine, and blows 
To all the under world, all nations, 

The seas, and unfrequented deserts, where the snow dwells ; 
Wakens the ruined monuments, and there, 
Where nothing but eternal death and sleep is, 
Informs again the dead bones with your virtues." 

Even their heroism has, generally, the lightness of ro- 
mance ; something framed from fancy, not from nature. 
Their heads grow giddy among the true horrors of tragedy, 
and their action becomes hurry and bustle instead of progress. 
The style of their dramas, where the text is not butchered 
by misprinting, is sweet, colloquial, voluble, and voluptuous, 
but rarely condensed and powerful. It has been finely said, 
in respect to their agency in weakening the diction of the 
drama, that " Shakspeare had bred up the English courser 
of the air to the highest wild condition, till his blood became 
fire, and his sinews Nemean ; Ben Jonson put a curb into his 
mouth, subjected him to strict manege, and fed him on astrin- 
gent food, that hardened his nerves to rigidity ; but our two 
authors took the reins off, and let him run loose over a rank soil, 
relaxing all his fibres again." The flush and hectic heat of 
this unbitted racing is ever observable ; but the bright hoofs 
of the courser strike off few lightning sparks, and he is a long 
time arriving at his goal. 

The Maid's Tragedy, which Hallam gravely says is no 
tragedy for maids, and one which, with all its beauties, no 
respectable woman can read, contains much exquisite poetry 
among its portentous obscenities. The character of Aspatia 
is the model of a love-lorn, patient maiden, 

" Whose weak brain is overladen 
With the sorrow of her love " ; 
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such as we meet, in a degraded slate, among the Arabella 
Dieaways of old novels. Shirley probably refers to the vein 
of sentiment touched in this drama, whenhe says, " Thou shalt 
meet, almost in every leaf, a soft, purling passion, or spring of 
sorrow, so powerfully wrought high by the tears of inno- 
cence and wronged lovers, it shall persuade thy eyes to weep 
into the stream, and yet smile when they contribute to their 
own ruins." Lysippus thus describes Aspatia : — 

"This lady 
Walks discontented, with her watery eyes 
Bent on the earth : the unfrequented woods 
Are her delight ; and when she sees a bank 
Stuck full of flowers, she with a sigh will tell 
Her servants what a pretty place it were 
To bury lovers in ; and make her maids 
Pluck 'em, and strew her over like a corse. 
She carries with her an infectious grief 
That strikes all her beholders : she will sing 
The mournfulVst things that ever ear have heard. 
And sigh, and sing again ; and when the rest 
Of our young ladies, in their wanton blood, 
Tell mirthful tales in course that fill the room 
With laughter, she will with so sad a look 
Bring forth a story of the silent death 
Of some forsaken virgin, which her grief 
Will put in such a phrase, that, ere she end, 
She '11 send them weeping one by one away." 

Lamb, Vol. n., p. 103. 

Amintor, in this play, forsakes Aspatia, and marries 
Evadne, at the command of the king. The scene in which 
his wife avows herself the mistress of the monarch, and tells 
Amintor that her marriage with him is merely one of con- 
venience, is wrought out in Fletcher's most characteristic 
manner. That, also, in which the brother of Evadne com- 
pels her to promise to murder the king, is spirited and pow- 
erful. The following scene between Aspatia and her maid- 
ens has much softness and richness of diction and senti- 
ment. 

" Aspatia. Antiphila. Olympias. 
" Asp. Come, let 's be sad, my girls. 
That down-cast of thine eye, Olympias, 
Shows a fine sorrow ; mark, Antiphila, 
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Just such another was the nymph CEnone, 
When Paris brought home Helen : now a tear, 
And then thou art a piece expressing fully 
The Carthage queen, when from a cold sea rock, 
Full with her sorrow, she tied fast her eyes 
To the fair Trojan ships, and having lost them, 
Just as thine eyes do, down stole a tear, Antiphila. 
What would this wench do, if she were Aspatia ? 
Here she would stand, till some more pitying god 
Turn'd her to marble : 't is enough, my wench ; 
Show me the piece of needle-work you wrought. 

" Ant. Of Ariadne, Madam ? 

" Asp. Yes, that piece. 
This should be Theseus, h' as a cozening face ; 
You meant him for a man ? 

" Ant. He was so, Madam, 

" Asp. Why then 't is well enough. Never look back, 
You have a full wind, and a false heart, Theseus. 
Does not the story say, his keel was split, 
Or his masts spent, or some kind rock or other 
Met with his vessel ? 

" Ant. Not as I remember. 

" Asp. It should ha' been so : could the gods know this, 
And not of all their number raise a storm ? 
But they are all as ill. This false smile was well exprest ; 
Just such another caught me ; you shall not go so, Antiphila ; 
In this place work a quicksand, 
And over it a shallow smiling water, 
And his ship ploughing it, and then a fear. 
Do that fear to the life, wench. 

" Ant. 'T will wrong the story. 

" Asp. 'T will make the story, wrong'd by wanton poets, 
Live long and be believ'd ; but where 's the lady ? 

" Ant. There, Madam. 

" Asp. Fie, you have miss'd it here, Antiphila, 
You are much mistaken, wench ; 
These colors are not dull and pale enough, 
To show a soul so full of misery 
As this sad lady's was ; do it by me, 
Do it again by me, the lost Aspatia, 
And you shall find all true but the wild island. 
I stand upon the sea-beach now, and think 
Mine arms thus, and mine hair blown with the wind, 
Wild as that desart, and let all about me 
Tell that I am forsaken ; do my face 
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(If thou hadst ever feeling of a sorrow) 
Thus, thus, Antiphila ; strive to make me look 
Like Sorrow's monument; and the trees about me, 
Let them be dry and leaveless ; let the rocks 
Groan with continual surges, and behind me, 
Make all a desolation ; look, look, wenches, 
A miserable life of this poor picture. 

Olym. Dear Madam ! 

Asp. I have done ; sit down, and let us 
Upon that point fix all our eyes, that point there ; 
Make a dull silence, till you feel a sudden sadness 
Give us new souls." 

Lamb, Vol. n., pp. 105, 106. 

Philaster has much romantic sweetness, and deservedly 
takes a high rank among the joint creations of our authors. 
Bellario is especially beautiful. Beaumont and Fletcher's 
fair and fine women have been considered models of woman- 
hood by many critics, and by some placed above those of 
Shakspeare, — as if their best delineations of passion or con- 
stancy approached Juliet or Cordelia! Shakspeare's women 
are ideal; theirs, romantic. The following passage, in which 
Bellario, discovered to be a woman, tells the story of her 
love for Philaster, is exceedingly sweet and touching. 

" My father would oft speak 
Your worth and virtue, and as I did grow 
More and more apprehensive, I did thirst 
To see the man so prais'd ; but yet all this 
Was but a maiden longing ; to be lost 
As soon as found ; till, sitting in my window, 
Printing my thoughts in lawn, I saw a god 
I thought (but it was you) enter our gates ; 
My blood flew out, and back again as fast 
As I had puft it forth and suck'd it in 
Like breath ; then was I call'd away in haste 
To entertain you. Never was a man 
Heav'd from a sheep-cot to a sceptre, rais'd 
So high in thoughts as I ; you left a kiss 
Upon these lips then, which I mean to keep 
From you for ever ; I did hear you talk 
Far above singing ; after you were gone, 
I grew acquainted with my heart, arid search'd 
What stirr'd it so. Alas ! I found it love, 
Yet far from lust, for could I but have liv'd 
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In presence of you, I had had my end. 

For this I did delude my noble father 

With a feign'd pilgrimage, and drest myself 

In habit of a boy, and, for I knew 

My birth no match for you, I was past hope 

Of having you. And understanding well, 

That when I made discovery of my sex, 

I could not stay with you, I made a vow 

By all the most religious things a maid 

Could call together, never to be known, 

Whilst there was hope to hide me from men's eyes, 

For other than I seem'd ; that I might ever 

Abide with you : then sate I by the fount 

Where first you took me up." 

Lamb, Vol. n., pp. 117, 118. 

A King and No King is another play in which Beaumont 
and Fletcher's characteristic faults and beauties are displayed. 
Arbaces is well delineated, and so is Bessus, — both braggarts 
in different stations. Hallam and Hazlitt concur in admiring 
this drama. Thierry and Theodoret contains two female 
characters, Brunhalt and Ordella, representing the two phases 
under which Fletcher commonly delineated women. The 
latter Lamb pronounces, we think incorrectly, to be "the 
most perfect idea of the female heroic character, next to Ca- 
lantha, in the Broken Heart of Ford, that has been em- 
bodied in fiction." The former is a monstrosity, compounded 
of fiend and beast. Valentinian is one of the best tragedies in 
the collection , though the plot is absurdly managed. There are 
three songs in it of peculiar merit, one relating to love, another 
to wine, and a third, full of solemn beauty, addressed to sleep, 
which we extract. Valentinian is brought in sick, in a chair, 
and the song is introduced as an expression of the deep and 
silent love of Eudoxia, the empress, who leans over him. 

" Care-charming Sleep, thou easer of all woes, — 
Brother to Death, sweetly thyself dispose 
On this afflicted prince : fall like a cloud 
In gentle showers ; give nothing that is loud 
Or painful to his slumbers ; — easy, sweet, 
And as a purling stream, thou son of night, 
Pass by his troubled senses : — sing his pain, 
Like hollow murmuring wind, or silver rain : 
Into this prince gently, oh, gently slide, 
And kiss him into slumbers like a bride ! " 
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The scene which succeeds this reminds us of the last in 
King John. The ravings of the poisoned emperor, how- 
ever, though clothed in a drapery of similar imagery, have 
not the intense grandeur of the death-scene of Shakspeare's 
monarch. 

Fletcher's comedies are light, airy, fluttering, vivacious, 
full of diverting situations, and often sparkling with fancy and 
wit ; but still superficial and farcical, compared with Shak- 
speare's and Jonson's. They have none of that intensity of 
humor, little of that substantial life, which we demand in 
English comedy. The gentleman, as understood by Fletcher, 
is of a different type from that indicated by old Decker. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, according to Dryden, understood 
and imitated much better than Shakspeare " the conver- 
sation of gentlemen, whose wild debaucheries, and quickness 
of wit in repartees, no poet can ever paint as they have 
done." We trust that they never will be equalled in this de- 
partment of character. Their " studiously protracted " in- 
decency, and their command of all the gibberish and slang 
of lust and vulgarity, make their comedies curious libels on 
the taste and morals of their audiences. Fletcher could not 
escape from the foul imp that had taken possession of his im- 
agination, even in The Faithful Shepherdess, which, with all 
its poetic beauty and pastoral sweetness, is still so defiled in 
parts as to merit Schlegel's ironical comment, of its being 
an immodest defence of modesty. The tone and pitch of 
Fletcher's mind, as compared with Milton's, may be seen in 
the contrast between The Faithful Shepherdess and Comus. 
Milton is indebted to Fletcher for the suggestion of his 
subject, but this debt is paid a thousand fold in the treatment 
of it. 

Of Massinger and Ford we have space to say but little. 
Hazlitt remarks, that " Massinger is harsh and crabbed, Ford, 
finical and fastidious " ; and that he cannot find much in their 
works, but " a display of great strength or subtlety of under- 
standing, inveteracy of purpose, and perversity of will." 
Hunt accuses them of beginning that corruption of the dra- 
matic style into prose, which " came to its head in Shirley." 
Hallam, on the contrary, ranks Massinger as a tragic writer 
second only to Shakspeare ; but Hallam is often strangely 
infelicitous in his judgments on the old poets. The truth 
seems to be, that Massinger's spirit was unimpassioned, com- 
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pared with his great contemporaries ; his imagination was not 
pervaded by that fiery essence which gives to their style its 
figurative condensation, its abrupt turns, and its quick, startling 
flights. His mind was more gentle, equable, and reflective. 
There is a majestic sadness in Massinger, — an indication of 
great energies preyed upon and weakened by inward sor- 
row, — a stifled anguish of spirit,* — which seem to point to 
unfortunate circumstances in his life. There is every reason 
to' believe that he was a disappointed man, though little of his 
biography is known. He was born in 1584. His father was 
a gentleman in the service of the Earl of Pembroke. At the 
age of eighteen he was sent to Oxford, and, after residing there 
four years, left without taking a degree, and went to London, 
where he gained a precarious subsistence as a dramatic wri.t- 
er. Anthony Wood says, that while at Oxford he " gave 
his mind more to poetry and romance, for about four years 
or more, than to logic and philosophy, which he ought to 
have done, being patronized to that end." This shows that 
he offended a patron. Massinger's spirit was independent, 
though not fiery, and probably would not brook any exercise 
of power which controlled his disposition. There runs 
through his plays an almost republican hatred of arbitrary rule. 
As a man, Massinger seems to have been much esteemed 
for his virtues. The panegyrists of his plays address to 
him terms almost of endearment; he is their "beloved," 
"dear," "deserving," "long known," and "long loved 
friend." As a dramatist, however, though his plays appear 
to have been successful, and written at the rate of two or 
three a year, he never raised himself above the poor gentle- 
man. Reynolds and Morton, at the close of the last centu- 
ry, generally obtained five hundred pounds for their five-act 
farces and sentimental dramas ; Massinger, in his day, could 
not hope to average more than fifteen for his comedies and 
tragedies. He is known to have written, in all, thirty-seven 
plays, of which sixteen and the fragment of another are 
extant. Eleven of them, in manuscript, were in the 
possession of a Mr. Warburton, whose cook found them 
very serviceable, as waste paper, in the prosecution of culin- 
ary operations. 

Massinger died on the 17th of March, 1640, at the age of 
fifty-six. According to Langbaine, he went to bed in good 
health, and was found dead in the morning. He was buried 
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in the church-yard of St. Saviour's. No stone marks the 
place of his interment ; and " the only memorial of his mor- 
tality," says Gifford, " is given with a pathetic brevity, which 
accords but too well with the obscure and humble passages 
of his life: ' March 20, 1639-40, buried Philip Massinger, 
a stranger.' " 

Massinger did not write so closely to the heart of things as 
some of his contemporaries. His sweet and serious mind 
was better fitted for description and contemplation than for 
representation. Possessing neither wit nor humor in any 
eminent degree, he had not that quick, joyous sympathy 
with external things, which sent the souls of many of his 
brethren running genially out to animate other forms of being. 
His characters are framed rather in the region of the under- 
standing and the moral sentiments, than conceived by the 
imagination ; and though often morally beautiful, have not the 
free, flowing, substantial life which we require in dramatic 
representation. The resistance of virtue to all temptations 
is his favorite theme ; but the temptations are often contrived 
out of the natural course of things, and exist rather as possi- 
bilities to the intellect than realities to the imagination. Had 
he possessed a little more of spontaneous creative energy, he 
would have been a great dramatist. His reflective habit of 
mind tended at once to restrain his passionateness within the 
bounds of a preconceived order, and to dim that keen vision 
by which the poet penetrates into the inmost . recesses of 
the soul, and lays open the finest veins of thought and 
sentiment. Still, Massinger is one of the most original of the 
old dramatists, and his plays, though they do not reach the 
heights nor strike the depths of some others, are sustained 
throughout with more skill and level power. His style has 
been long celebrated for its sweetness and majesty of march, 
and its freedom from " violent metaphors and harsh con- 
structions." " He is read," says Lamb, " with composure 
and placid delight." His plays exhibit a more pervading 
religious feeling than those of his contemporaries ; and, 
strange to add, a coarseness of expression, in some parts, 
more vulgar and disgusting than the same quality in others, 
because utterly wanting in wit and fancy. His indecencies 
seem coldly and atrociously contrived in the understanding, 
without the concurrence of his other powers, and only intro- 
duced in obedience to " the spirit of the age." They are 
vol. lxiii. — no. 132. 8 
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most essentially of the mud, muddy. They affect us like 
lewdness muttered from the lips of age ; and his jests must 
be considered, on the whole, more tragical than his pathos. 
We never gaze on his fine serious face, as it looks out so 
mournfully from the canvass, without feeling how sad and 
degrading, how replete with that self-contempt "bitterer to 
drink than blood " must have been to him the task of coining 
vile indecencies, and bespattering his creations with the 
phraseology of the fish-market. It is due to Massinger to 
say, that his coarseness is introduced, rather than woven, into 
his dramas, and that the string which binds the seraph to the 
corpse can be easily severed. 

Massinger's most powerful male characters are Sforza, in 
The Duke of Milan, Sir Giles Overreach, in the New Way 
to pay Old Debts, and Luke, in The City Madam. The 
second of these still keeps the stage, and the third sometimes 
appears in a modern version, called Riches. Luke is a fine 
villain, forcibly conceived and strongly sustained. As we 
have but little space for extracts from Massinger, we can 
hardly do better than give Luke's soliloquy on taking a 
survey of his new wealth. 

" Luke. 'T was no fantastic object, but a truth, 
A real truth, no dream. I did not slumber ; 
And could wake ever with a brooding eye 
To gaze upon 't ! it did endure the touch ; 
I saw and felt it. Yet what I beheld 
And handled oft did so transcend belief 
(My wonder and astonishment pass'd o'er), 
I faintly could give credit to my senses. 
Thou dumb magician, [To the Key. 

That without a charm 
Didst make my entrance easy to possess 
What wise men wish and toil for ! Hermes' Moly, 
Sybilla's golden bough, the great elixir 
Imagin'd only by the alchemist, 
Compar'd with thee, are shadows, thou the substance 
And guardian of felicity. No marvel, 
My brother made thy place of rest his bosom, 
Thou being the keeper of his heart, a mistress 
To be hugg'd ever. In by-corners of 
This sacred room, silver, in bags heap'd up 
Like billets saw'd and ready for the fire, 
Unworthy to hold fellowship with bright gold, 
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That flow'd about the room, conceal'd itself. 
There needs no artificial light, the splendor 
Makes a perpetual day there, night and darkness 
By that still-burning lamp for ever banish'd. 
But when, guided by that, my eyes had made 
Discovery of the caskets, and they open'd, 
Each sparkling diamond from itself shot forth 
A pyramid of flames, and in the roof 
Fix'd it a glorious star, and made the place 
Heaven's abstract, or epitome. Rubies, sapphires, 
And robes of orient pearl, these seen, I could not 
But look on gold with contempt. And yet I found, 
What weak credulity could have no faith in, 
A treasure far exceeding these. Here lay 
A manor bound fast in a skin of parchment; 
The wax continuing hard, the acres melting. 
Here a sure deed of gift for a market-town, 
If not redeem'd this day ; which is not in 
The unthrift's power. There being scarce one shire 
In Wales or England, where my moneys are not 
Lent out at usury, the certain hook 
To draw in more." 

Lamb, Vol. n., pp. 172, 173. 

John Ford, a scholar and gentleman, occupies a prom- 
inent place in English dramatic literature, as a poet of 
pathos and sentiment. His most splendid successes are in 
the handling of subjects which are, in themselves, unwritten 
tragedies, — the deepest distresses of the heart and the terrible 
aberrations of the passions. His works make a sad, deep, 
and abiding impression on the mind, though hardly one that is 
pleasing or healthy. He had little of that stalwart strength 
of mind, and heedless daring, which characterize the earlier 
dramatists. Like Massinger, he is deficient in wit and humor, 
and like Massinger resorts to dull indecencies as substitutes. 
His sentiment is soft, rich, and sensuous, informed by a mild, 
melancholy heroism, often inexpressibly touching, and ex- 
pressed in a fine, fluent diction, which melts into the mind like 
music. We give below the celebrated contention of a bird 
and a musician, described in The Lover's Melancholy, as 
a specimen of his grace and sweetness of mind. In Lamb's 
opinion, it almost equals the strife it celebrates. 

" Passing from Italy to Greece, the tales 
Which poets of an elder time have feign'd 
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To glorify their Tempe, bred in me 

Desire of visiting that paradise. 

To Thessaly I came, and, living private, 

Without acquaintance of more sweet companions 

Than the old inmates to my love, my thoughts, 

I day by day frequented silent groves 

And solitary walks. One morning early, 

This accident encounter'd me : I heard 

The sweetest and most ravishing contention 

That art or nature ever were at strife in. 

A sound of music touch'd mine ears, or rather 

Indeed entranc'd my soul : as I stole nearer, 

Invited by the melody, I saw 

This youth, this fair-fac'd youth, upon his lute 

With strains of strange variety and harmony 

Proclaiming (as it seem'd) so bold a challenge 

To the clear quiristers of the woods, the birds, 

That, as they flocked about him, all stood silent, 

Wond'ring at what they heard. I wonder'd too. 

A Nightingale, 

Nature's best skill'd musician, undertakes 

The challenge ; and, for every several strain 

The well-shap'd youth could touch, she sung her down ; 

He could not run division with more art 

Upon his quaking instrument, than she 

The nightingale did with her various notes 

Reply to. 

Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 

Into a pretty anger ; that a bird, 

Whom art had never taught cliff's, moods, or notes, 

Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 

Had busied many hours to perfect practice : 

To end the controversy, in a rapture, 

Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly, 

So many voluntaries, and so quick, 

That there was curiosity and cunning, 

Concord in discord, lines of differing method 

Meeting in one full centre of delight. 

The bird (ordained to be 

Music's first martyr) strove to imitate 

These several sounds : which when her warbling throat 

Fail'd in, for grief down dropt she on his lute 

And brake her heart. It was the quaintest sadness, 

To see the conqueror upon her hearse 

To weep a funeral elegy of tears. 
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He looks upon the trophies of his art, 

Then sigh'd, then wiped his eyes, then sigh'd and cried, 

' Alas, poor creature, 1 will soon revenge 

This cruelty upon the author of it. 

Henceforth this lute, guilty of innocent blood, 

Shall never more betray a harmless peace 

To an untimely end ' ; and in that sorrow, 

As he was dashing it against a tree, 

I suddenly slept in." — Lamb, Vol. u., pp. 1,2. 

Lamb, in a note to the last scene of The Broken Heart, 
ranks Ford in the first order of poets. " He sought for 
sublimity," he says, " not by parcels, in metaphors and 
visible images, but directly, where she has her full residence 
in the heart of man ; in the actions and sufferings of the 
greatest minds." We do not think this is the impression 
that his works make as a whole ; it is true only of the high- 
wrought grandeur of detached scenes. Ford, in manners 
and character, seems to have been, like Jaques, melancholy 
and gentleman-like. Little is known regarding his life. He 
is supposed to have been a lawyer, and seems to have had a 
dislike to the reputation of a dramatist, in so far as it con- 
founded him with those who were authors by profession ; for, 
as Dr. Farmer says in reference to Shakspeare, with exqui- 
site meanness of expression, " play-writing, in this poet's 
time, was hardly considered a creditable employ." Ford 
probably had something of the vanity which Congreve mani- 
fested to Voltaire, in desiring to be considered rather as a 
gentleman than as a dramatist. There was much of the 
" nice man " in his disposition. He evidently belonged not 
to the school of " irregular " genius, so far as regarded worldly 
reputation ; and we can imagine what disdain would have 
shot from the burning eyes of Marlowe, had that sublime 
vagabond lived to see a dramatist studious of conventional 
decorum, and fastidious in small things. A contemporary 
satire, The Lines, quoted by Gilford, has a thrust at Ford, 
which illustrates as well as caricatures his peculiarity : — 

" Deep in a dump, John Ford by himself gat, 
With folded arms and melancholy hat." 

He wrote sixteen plays, four of which, in manuscript, 
shared, with eleven of Massinger's, the distinguished honor of 
being consumed by Mr. Warburton's remorseless cook, for 
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waste-paper. He seems to have retired to the country or 
the grave, it is uncertain which, shortly before the breaking 
out of the civil wars. The date of his last published play, 
The Lady's Trial, is 1639. We refer the reader to Lamb's 
Specimens for the celebrated scenes in the fifth act of The 
Broken Heart. 

In this hurried survey of some of the Old English Drama- 
tists, we have not been able to do more than faintly indicate 
their genius and individual peculiarities. It would be impos- 
sible in our limited space to do full justice to the merits of 
each. Indeed, though separated by individual differences, 
and influenced by the changes which came over the spirit 
of their age, they have all a general resemblance. Fletch- 
er and Ford, perhaps, best indicate the gradual relaxation 
of the old sturdy strength, — that passage of comedy from 
humorous character into diverting incident, of tragedy from 
the sterner into the softer passions, — that gradual weakening 
of the poetic diction by too strong an infusion of sweetness, — 
which distinguish an age slowly sinking from the region of 
heroic ideas into those merely romantic. But still, all 
these writers have, more or less, that depth, daring, vitality, 
comprehension, objectiveness, — that quick observation of 
external life and nature, and that ready interpretation of both 
by inward light, — that varied power and melody of versifica- 
tion, at times so soft and lingering, bending beneath its rich 
freight of delicious fancies, at others so fierce and headlong, 
glowing in every part with the fire of passion, — that wide sway 
over the heart's deepest and most delicate emotions, — and 
that thoroughly English cast of nature, — which associate them 
all in the mind as belonging to one era of literature, and 
partaking of the general character stamped upon it. It 
would be impossible to point out a class of authors, who have 
appeared in any of the Augustan ages of letters, more essen- 
tially brave and strong, — any who have spoken the language 
of thought and passion more directly from the heart and brain, 
— any who more despised obtaining fame and producing 
effects by elaborate refinements and petty brilliancies, — any 
who have stouter muscle and bone. Whenever English litera- 
ture has been timid and creeping, whenever the natural ex- 
pression of emotion has been debased by a feeble or fever- 
ish " poetic diction," it has been to the old dramatists that 
men have recurred for examples of a more courageous spirit 
and a nobler style. 



